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\HE marble image of Hubert Van Eyck stood out against the 

warm blue sky, and the shadow of the statue made a sloping line 
of darkness across the sunlit flags. The July afternoon was drawing 
to aclose. The low sunlight shone golden on the canals of Villebru- 
meuse, and changed every westward-looking window into a casement 
of gold. Those are no common windows which look out upon the 
quiet streets and lonely squares of that sleepy Belgian city. No handi- 
work of modern speculative builder is visible amid that grand old 
architecture—no flimsy nineteenth-century villa perks its tawdry head 
among those medizval splendours—no upstart semi-detached abomina- 
tions of spurious Gothic, picked-out in rainbow-coloured brick, affright 
the eye by their hideous aspect. To live in Villebrumeuse is to live 
in the sixteenth century. A quiet calm, as of the past, pervades the 
shady streets. Green trees reflect themselves in the still waters of 
the slow canal which creeps athwart the city ; and by the side of the 
tranquil waters there are pleasant walks o’ershadowed by the umbrage 
of limes, and wooden benches whereon the peaceful citizens may repose 
themselves in the evening dusk. In despite of its solemn tranquillity 
this Villebrumeuse is not a dreary dwelling-place. If it has drifted 
from amidst the busy places of this earth,—if the blustrous ocean of 
modern progress has receded from its shores, leaving it far away across 
a level waste of reef and sand ; this quiet city has, at the worst, been 
left stationary, while the noisy tide sweeps on with all its tumult of 
success and failure—its prosperous ventures and forgotten wrecks. 
The peace which pervades Villebrumeuse is the tranquillity of slumber, 
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and not the awful stillness of death. There is a jog-trot prosperity in 
the place, a comfortable air which is soothing to the world-worn spirit ; 
but the wrestling and scuffling and striving and struggling of modern 
commerce is unknown among the quiet merchants, who content them- 
selves with supplying the simple wants. of their fellow-citizens in the 
simplest fashion. And yet this city was once a mart to which the four 
quarters of the globe brought their merchandise, and in the days gone 
by these quaint old squares have been clamorous with the voices of 
many traders, and bright with the holiday raiment of busy multitudes. 

A young Englishman walked slowly up and down the broad flagged 
square, across which the painter’s statue cast its sombre shadow. He 
was teacher of English and mathematics in a great public academy 
near at hand, and his name was Eustace Thorburn. For three years 
he had held his post in the Villebrumeuse academy ; for three years 
he had done his duty, quietly and earnestly, to the satisfaction of every 
one concerned in the performance. And yet he was something of an 
enthusiast, and something of a poet, and possessed many of those attri- 
butes which are commonly supposed to constitute a letter of license 
for the neglect of vulgar every-day duties. 

That was an ardent and an ambitious spirit which shone out of 
Eustace Thorburn’s gray eyes; but if the fiery sword had chafed the 


' seabbard a little during three years of academical routine and Ville- 


brumeuse monotony, the young man had been patient, and contented 
withal. There was a public library in Villebrumeuse to which the 
tutor had free entrance, and in the medizval chambers of this insti- 
tution his leisure had been spent. That dreamy idleness amidst good 
books had been very pleasant to him; his work in the academy was 
endurable, despite its tedious and laborious nature; and he had a lurk- 
ing tenderness for the quaint old city, the slow canals overshadowed by 
green trees, the simple people, and the old-world customs. Thus, if 
there were times when the eager spirit would fain have soared to loftier 
and fairer regions, the young student and teacher had not been alto- 
gether unhappy since his destiny had brought him to this place to earn 
his bread amongst strangers. 

Amongst strangers? Were the inhabitants of this Belgian city any 
more strange to him than all the other inhabitants of this over-popu- 
lated earth—except the one man and woman who made the sum-total 
of his kindred and friends? Amongst strangers? Why, if the statue 
of Van Eyck could have descended from yonder pedestal to walk alive 
in the streets of the city, the animated effigy could scarcely have been 
a lonelier creature than the young man who passed to and fro athwart 
the sloping shadow on the flags this July afternoon. 

Looking backward through the shadows of the past, how many of 
those images, familiar to most men, were wanting in the mystic pictures 
that memory presented to Eustace Thorburn! Memory, let him ques- 
tion her never so closely, could show him no faint tracing of a father’s 
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face flickering dimly athwart the half-consciousness of infancy. Nor could 
he, in surveying the events of his childhood, recall so much as one visit 
to a father’s grave, one accidental utterance of a father’s name, one ob- 
ject, however trivial, associated with a father’s existence—a picture, a 
sword, a book, a watch, a tress of hair. The time had been when he 
had been wont to question his mother about this missing father; but 
that was long ago. The time had come, and too quickly in this young 
man’s life, when a precocious wisdom had checked his questioning, and 
he had learned to refrain from all reference to a father’s name, as the 
one subject of all others most scrupulously to be avoided by his lips. 
He was twenty-three years of age, and he had never been told his 
father’s name or position in the world. For the last ten years of his 
life it had been a common thing for him to lie awake in the solemn 
quiet of the night, thinking of that unknown father, and wondering 
whether he was alive or dead. He knew that he had no claim to the 
name which he bore, and that he had as good a right to call himself 
Guelph or Plantagenet as he had to call himself Thorburn. 

How many childless men upon this earth would have been glad to 
call Eustace Thorburn son! How many of this world’s magnates, with 
mighty names to transmit, would have rejoiced with unspeakable rap- 
ture could they have set the joybells ringing for the coming of age of 
such an heir! As there are rare and peerless flowers that adorn inac- 
cessible regions where no hand can gather them, where no eye may 
delight in their loveliness, so there are friendless creatures in the world 
who might make the joy of empty hearts, and be the pride of desolate 
households. The “something in this world amiss,” which the poet has 
sung of, pervades every social relation. The plaintive wailing of the 
minor mingles itself with every earthly melody ; and it is only by and 
by that the veil shall be lifted; it is only by and by that the mystic 
enigma shall be unriddled, and the full chords of perfect harmony peal 
on our ears unmarred by that undertone of pain. 

Few handsomer faces have ever looked upward to the noble coun- 
tenance of the dead-and-gone painter than that which looked at the 
statue with a dreamy gaze to-day. The face of the young man was, 
like the face of the statue, more beautiful by reason of its nobility of 
expression than because of its perfect regularity of feature. It is one 
thing to have a classic form of nose and forehead, lip and chin; but it 
is another thing to have the classic features irradiated by that intel- 
lectual light, wanting which the most perfect profile, the most artistic 
outline of brow and cheek, is apt to pall upon the taste of the con- 
noisseur. In Eustace Thorburn’s face the intellectual radiance so far 
outweighed the physical beauty, that those who looked at him for the 
first time were impressed chiefly by the brightness of his expression, 
and were likely to take their leave of him in complete ignorance as to 
the shape of his nose or the modelling of his mouth. 

It is but a thankless task to catalogue such a face: the dark gray 
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eyes which pass for black; the mobile mouth which, in one moment, 
seems formed to express an unbending pride and an indomitable will, 
and in the next'will wreathe itself into such a smile that it must needs 
appear incapable of any expression but manly tenderness or playful 
humour ; the loosely-arranged auburn hair, which gives something of 
a leonine aspect to the lofty head; the complexion of almost womanly 
fairness, with a rich glow that comes and goes with every changing 
impulse or emotion—all these go such a little way towards the indi- 
viduality of the young Englishman walking up and down the lonely 
square during his half-hour’s respite from the monotonous duties of his 
afternoon. 

This half-hour’s holiday was not Mr. Thorburn’s only privilege. He 
had two hours in every day for his own studies—two hours which he 
generally spent in the public library, for his ambition had shaped itself 
into a palpable form, and had mapped the outline of a career. He was 
to be a man of letters. If he had been a rich man, he would have shut 
himself in his library and made himself a poet. But as he was nothing 
but a nameless and penniless stripling, with his bread to earn, he had 
no right to indulge in the luxury of verse-making. The wide arena of 
literary labour lay before him, and he had no choice but to force his 
way into the lists and fight for any place that might happen to be 
vacant. Fate might make of him what she would—journalist, novelist, 
dramatist, magazine hack, penny-a-liner: but she must use him very 
cruelly before she could quench the fire of his young ambition, or bend 
the crest with which he was prepared to confront the world. 

He had selected for himself this profession of literature chiefly 
because it was the only calling which demanded no capital from the 
beginner, and a little because the only kinsman he had in the world 
was a man who lived by his pen, and who might have prospered and 
won distinction by means of that fluent pen, had he not chosen to do 
otherwise. 

The half-hour’s respite expired presently, and a great clanging bell 
in the academy near at hand summoned the pupils to their evening 
lesson. It was a summons for the master also, and Mr. Thorburn 
ran across the square and turned into the street on which one side of 
the academy looked. He pushed open a little wooden door in the big 
gateway, and passed under the arched entrance ; but before going to his 
class-room, he stopped to examine a rack in which letters addressed to 
the masters were wont to be kept. He rarely omitted to look at this 
rack, though he had very few correspondents, and only received about 
one letter in a fortnight. To-day there was a letter. His heart turned 
cold as he looked at it, for the envelope was bordered with black, and 
addressed in the hand of his mother’s brother, who very seldom wrote 
to him. His mother had been an invalid for a long time, and such a 
letter as that could have but one fatal meaning. For months he had 
looked forward to his August holiday, which would enable bim to go 
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to England, and spend a few happy weeks with that dear mother—and 
now the holiday would come too late. 

He went out into one of the dismal playgrounds, a gravelled yard 
surrounded by high whitewashed walls, and read his letter. 

His tears fell thick and fast upon the flimsy paper as he read. Ten 
minutes ago, walking to and fro in the sunshine, he had lamented his 
loneliness, remembering that he had only two friends in the world. He 
knew now that the dearer of these two was lost to him. The letter 
told him of his mother’s death. 

“There is no need for you to hurry back, my poor lad. The funeral 
is to take place to-morrow, and will be over when you get this letter. 
I saw your mother a fortnight before her death, and she told me then 
what she could never find the courage to tell you—that the end was 
very near. It came suddenly at the last, and I was out of the way at 
the time; but they tell me it was a very calm and quiet ending. Her 
last words were of you. She dwelt much on your goodness and devo- 
tion, Mrs. Bane tells me. The last two days were spent in prayer, 
poor innocent soul; and I, who stand in so much greater need of that 
kind of thing, can’t bring myself to it for half an hour! Poor soul! 
Bane thinks it was for you she was praying, she repeated your name so 
often—sometimes in her sleep, sometimes when she was lying quietly in 
a languid state between sleeping and waking. But she did not wish 
you to be sent for. ‘It is better that he should be away,’ she said ; ‘I 
think he knew that this day must come very soon.’ 

“ And now, my dear boy, try to bear up against this sorrow like 
a brave true-hearted lad as you are. I say nothing of what I feel 
myself, for there are some things that come with a bad grace from 
some people. You know that I loved my sister; though, God knows, 
I never thought how dearly I loved her till yesterday, when I saw 
the blinds down at Mrs. Bane’s, and guessed what had happened. Re- 
member, Eustace, that so long as I can earn a crust, my sister Celia’s 
son shall never want a share of it; and though I may be a disreput- 
able acquaintance, I can be a faithful friend. If you are tired of 
that slow old Belgian city, come back to England. We will manage 
your establishment here somehow. The impracticable Daniel has a 
certain kind of influence; and though he rarely cares to use it on his 
own account,—being so bad a lot that he dare not give himself a decent 
character,—he will employ it to the uttermost for a spotless nephew. 

“Come then, dear boy; a kind of heart-sickness has come over me, 
and I want to see the fairest and brightest face that I know in this 
world, and the only face that I love. Come, even if you must needs 
return to the whitewashed saloons of the Parthenée. There are letters 
and papers of your poor mother’s which it might be well for you to 
destroy. My profane hand shall not tamper with them.” 


The young man thrust his kinsman’s letter in his breast, and paced 
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the playground slowly for some time, meditating the loss that had 
come upon him. In one of the big class-rooms near at hand his pupils 
were waiting for him; and there was wonderment and consternation 
at this delay in the most punctual of all the masters. His tears had 
dropped fast upon the letter some little time ago; but his eyes were 
dry now. The dull agony which filled his breast was rather a sense 
of desolation than a poignant grief. He had seen and known that 
his mother was fading from this troubled earth before his coming to 
Belgium ; and the bitterest sting of that foul serpent poverty had been 
the necessity which had separated him from her. The shadow of this 
coming sorrow had long darkened the horizon of his young life. The 
sad reality had come upon him a little sooner than he had expected 
it, and that was all. He bowed his head, and resigned himself to this 
affliction ; but there was something to which he could not resign him- 
self, and that was the manner of his loss. 

“ Alone—in a hired lodging—with a poor, ill-paid, hard-working 
drudge for her sole companion and consoler! O, mother, mother, you 
were too bright a creature for so sad a fate!” 

And then there arose before this young man’s eyes one of those pic- 
tures which were continually haunting him—the picture of what his 
life and his mother’s life might have been, had things been different 
with them. He fancied himself the beloved and acknowledged child of 
a good and honourable man, he fancied his mother a happy wife. Ah, 
then how changed all would have been! Sickness and death would 
have come all the same, perhaps, since there is no earthly barrier that 
can exclude those dark visitors from happy households. They would 
have come, the dreaded guests, but with how different an aspect! He 
made for himself the picture of two deathbeds. By one there knelt a 
group of loving children, weeping silently for a dying mother, while a 
grief-stricken husband suppressed all outward evidence of his sorrow, 
lest he should trouble the departing spirit whose earthly tabernacle was 
supported by his fond arms. And the other deathbed! Alas, how 
sad the contrast between the two pictures! A woman lying alone in a 
dingy chamber, abandoned and forgotten by every creature in the world 
except her son, and even he away from her. 

“And for this, as well as for all the rest, we have to thank him!” 
muttered the young man. His face, which until now had been over- 
shadowed only by a quiet despondency, darkened suddenly as he said 
this. It was not the first time he had apostrophised a nameless enemy in 
the same bitter spirit. He had very often abandoned himself to venge- 
ful thoughts about this unknown foe, to whose evil-doing he attributed 
every sorrow of his own, and all those hidden griefs and silent agonies 
so patiently endured by his mother. He kept a close account of his 
mother’s wrongs, and of his own, and he set them all against this per- 
son, whom he had never seen and whose name he might never discover. 

This nameless enemy was his father. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY. 


From the medizeval tranquillity of Villebrumeuse to the dreary 
desolation of Tilbury-crescent is a sorry change. Instead of the quaint 
peaked roofs and grand old churches, the verdant avenues and placid 
water, there are unfinished streets and terraces of raw-looking brick, 
half-built railway-arches, chasm-like cuttings newly made in the damp 
clay soil, and patches of rank greensward that were once fields. The 
sulphureous odours of a brickfield pervade the atmosphere about and 
around Tilbury-crescent. The din of a distant high-road, the roar of 
many wheels, and the clamour of excited costermongers, float in occa- 
sional gusts of sound upon the dismal stillness of the neighbourhood, 
where the shrill voices of children, playing hopscotch in an adjacent 
street, are painfully audible. 

Decent poverty has set a seal upon this little labyrinth of streets 
and squares and crescents and terraces, before the builder’s men have 
left the newest of the houses, while there are still roofless skeletons at 
every corner, waiting till the speculator who began them shall have 
raised enough money to finish them. The neighbourhood lies north- 
ward, and the rents of those yellow-brick tenements are cheap. So 
decent poverty, in all its many guises, comes hitherward for shelter. 
Newly-married lawyers’ clerks take up their abode in the eight-roomed 
dwellings, and you shall divine, by the fashion of blinds and curtains, 
the trim propriety of doorsteps and tiny front gardens, whether the 
young householders have drawn prizes in the matrimonial lottery. 
Small tradesmen bring their wares to the little shops, which break out 
here and there at the corners of the streets, and struggle feebly to make 
a business. Patient young dressmakers exhibit fly-blown fashion-plates 
in parlour-windows, and wait hopefully or despairingly, as the case may 
be, for custom and patronage. And in more windows than the chance 
pedestrian would care to count hangs the pasteboard announcement of 
apartments to let. 

Eustace Thorburn came to Tilbury-crescent in the blazing July 
noontide. He had landed at St. Katherine’s Wharf, and had made his 
way to this northern suburb on foot. He was rich enough to have rid- 
den in an omnibus, or to have enjoyed the luxury of a hansom, had he 
been so minded ; but he was an ambitious young man, and had culti- 
vated the self-denial of a Spartan from his earliest boyhood. The few 
pounds in his possession would have to serve him until he returned to 
the Parthenée, or obtained some new employment ; so he had much need 
to be careful of shillings, and chary even of pence. The walk through 
the dirty, bustling London streets seemed long and weary to him; but 
his thoughts were more weary than that pedestrian journey under the 
meridian sun, and the sad memories of his youth were a heavier burden 
than the carpet-bag he carried slung across his shoulder. 
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He knocked at the door of one of the shabbiest houses in the cres- 
cent, and was admitted by an elderly woman, who was slipshod and 
slovenly, but who had a good-natured face, which brightened consider- 
ably as she recognised the traveller. In the next moment she remem- 
bered the sad occasion of his coming, and put on that conventional ex- 
pression of profound sorrow which people assume so easily for the 
afflictions of others. 

“ Ah, dear, dear, Mr. Thorburn!” she cried, “ I never thought to see 
you come back like this, and she not here to bid you welcome, poor 
sweet lamb !” 

The young man held up his hand to stay the torrent of sympathy. 
“ Please, don’t talk to me about my mother,” he said quietly ; “ I can’t 
bear it—yet.” 

The honest woman looked at him wonderingly. She had been accus- 
tomed to deal with people who liked to talk of their griefs, and she 
did not understand this quiet way of putting aside a sorrow. The 
mourners whom she had encountered had worn their sackcloth and 
covered themselves with ashes in the face of the world, and here was a 
young man who had not so much as a band upon his hat, and who re- 
jected her friendly sympathy. 

“T can have my—the old rooms, for a week or so, I suppose, Mrs. 
Bane ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve took the liberty to put a bill up, thinking as 
perhaps you might not return from abroad; and if it’s for a week only 
perhaps you'd allow the bill to remain? There are so many apartments 
about this neighbourhood, you see, sir, and people are that pushing now- 
adays, that a poor widow-woman has scarcely a chance. It’s a hard 
thing to be left alone in the world, Mr. Thorburn.” 

There was an open wound in the heart of Eustace Thorburn which 
ignorant hands were always striking. 

“Tt’s a hard thing to be left alone in the world,” he thought, 
echoing the landlady’s lamentation. “She was left alone in the world 
before I was born.” 

The landlady repeated her question. 

“O yes, you can leave the bill; but don’t let any one come to look 
at the rooms to-day. I am not likely to be here more than a week. 
Can I go upstairs at once ?” 

Mrs. Bane plunged her hand into a capacious pocket, and, after 
much searching the depths of that receptacle, produced a door-key, 
which she handed to Eustace. 

“Mr. Mayfield told me to lock the door, sir, because of papers and 
such-like. The bedroom-door is fastened on the inside.” 

The young man nodded, and went upstairs with a brisk rapid foot- 
step, and not with that ponderous and solemn tread which Mrs. Bane 
would have considered appropriate to his bereaved condition. 

“ And I thought he would have took on dreadful !” she ejaculated, 
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as she went back to her underground kitchen, where there was gene- 
rally an atmosphere laden with the steam of boiling soap-suds, or an 
odour of singed ironing-blanket. 

Eustace Thorburn unlocked the decor, and went into the room 
which had so lately been inhabited by his mother. It was a common 
little sitting-room, opening into a bedroom that was still smaller. It 
was a lodging of the same pattern as a thousand other lodgings in 
newly-built suburbs. The personality of the woman who had left it for 
a still narrower lodging would scarcely have realised twenty shillings 
under the auctioneer’s hammer; and yet to Eustace Thorburn the 
shabby room was eloquent of the dead. That dilapidated rosewood 
workbox—for which the auctioneer would have been ashamed to pro- 
pose a starting bid ofa shilling—conjured up the vision of a patient 
creature bending over her work. The little stand of books—cheap 
editions of the poets in tawdry cloth bindings—recalled her sweet face, 
illumined by a transient splendour, as the inspired verses of her 
favourites lifted her above this earth and all earthly sorrows. The 
valueless china inkstand, and worn blotting-book, upon the paltry 
pembroke table, had been used by her for more than four years. Eustace 
Thorburn took the things up one by one, and put them to his lips. 
There was something almost passionate in the kiss which he imprinted 
upon those lifeless objects—it was the kiss which he would have 
pressed upon her pale lips, had he been recalled in time to bid her fare- 
well. He kissed the books which she had been wont to read, the pen 
with which she had written, and then cast himself suddenly into the 
low chair where he had so often seen her seated, and abandoned himself 
to his grief. Had Mrs. Bane, the landlady, heard those convulsive 
sobs, and seen the tears streaming between the fingers which the young 
man clasped before his eyes, she would have had no need to complain of 
Mr. Thorburn’s want of emotion. For a long time he sat in the same 
attitude, still weeping. But the passionate grief wore itself out at last. 
He dashed the tears from his eyes with an impatient gesture, and rose, 
pale and calm, to begin the work which he had set himself to do. 

His love for his mother had been the ruling passion of his life. 
She was at rest now, and he could face the future calmly. He could 
go forth to meet his destiny with a spirit at once superior to hope and 
fear. It was for her he had hoped; it was for her he had feared. 
He stood alone now; his breast was no longer a rampart to shield her 
from “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” The arrows 
might come thick and fast now; they could only wound him; and he 
already had suffered the deepest wound that evil fortune could inflict 
upon him. He had lost her. 

The bitterest sting of all lay in the knowledge that she had never 
been happy. Her son had loved her with unspeakable tenderness. He 
had protected her and worked for her, and admired and adored her ; 
but he had never been able to make her happy. That gentle womanly 
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heart had been too deeply wounded in the past. Eustace Thorburn 
had known this; and knowing this, had been patient, because he 
would not trouble her mild spirit by any show of impatience. He had 
known that she had been wronged, and yet had never asked her the 
name of the wrong-doer. He, her natural champion and avenger, had 
never sought for vengeance upon the man whose treachery or unkind- 
ness had blighted her life. He had held his peace, because to question 
her would have been to pain her; and how could he give her pain ? 
So he had been patient, in spite of a passionate desire for ever burning 
in his heart—the desire to avenge his mother’s wrongs. 

She was at rest, and the time for vengeance had arrived. The same 
fatal influence which had destroyed her happiness had shortened her 
life. At forty years of age, before a wrinkle had lined her forehead, or 
a silver thread appeared amidst her soft chestnut hair, she had gone to 
her grave, unutterably patient to the last, but broken-hearted from the 
very first. 

The young man put his grief away from him, and set himself to 
consider the new business of his life. 

The one desire of his mind was his desire for vengeance upon his 
mother’s nameless enemy; and the thought that this enemy was his 
own father was powerless to soften his heart in the smallest measure, 
or to hinder him for one single hour from the achievement of his 
purpose. é 

‘TI want to know who he is,” he said to himself. ‘ My first busi- 
ness must be to discover his name; my next, to make him more 
ashamed of that name than I am of my namelessness.” 

He went to the chimney-piece, where there was a letter waiting for 
him, sealed with a great splotch of black wax, and addressed to him in 
the inscrutable penmanship of his uncle. 

The envelope contained only a few lines ; but enclosed in it there 
was a little bunch of keys, with every one of which the young man was 
familiar. He took them up with a sigh, and looked at them one by 
one, almost as tenderly as he had looked at the books. The commonest 
object in that chamber had its association for him,—and with every 
such association, the grief which he had tried so hard to put away from 
him took possession of him anew. 

There was a big old-fashioned mahogany desk on a side-table, and 
it was in this desk that the lonely inhabitant of the room had been 
accustomed to keep her letters and papers, together with those few 
valueless relics,—that pitiful jetsam and flotsam from the shipwreck of 
hope and happiness which are left to the most desolate creature. 

Eustace unlocked and opened the desk as softly as if his mother 
had been sleeping near him. He had often seen her seated at this 
desk ; he had once surprised her in tears, with a little packet of letters 
in her hand, but he had never seen the contents of any of those dis- 
coloured papers, tied with faded ribbons, and disfigured by obsolete 
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postmarks. And now that she was gone, it was his duty to examine 
those papers,—or so he considered. Yet there was a shade of compunc- 

_tion in his mind as he touched the first packet, and he felt as if he 
had been committing a sacrilege. 

The first packet was labelled ‘“‘ My mother’s letters,” and contained 
the epistles of some good womanly creature written to a daughter who 
was away at boarding-school. They were full of allusions to a comfort- 
able middle-class household,—a tradesman’s household, as it seemed, 
for there were occasional references to events that had occurred in the 
shop, and to “my dear husband’s over-exerting himself in the business,” 
and to “ Daniel’s unsettled ways and indisposition to take to his father’s 
occupation.” 

Eustace smiled faintly as he read of poor Daniel, whose unsettled 
ways had been notorious before Sir Rowland Hill’s post-office amend- 
ments, and who was unsettled still in these latter days of electric tele- 
graphy and labyrinthine railway cuttings. 

The letters were very sweet, by reason of the tender motherly spirit 
which pervaded every line,—more or less ill-spelt here and there, and 
by no means well-written, but overflowing with affection. Again and 
again the writer implored her “dearest Sissy” not to fret, and to look 
forward to the holidays, which would come very soon, when Sissy would 
see her dear mother and father, whose household love she pined for in 
the big middle-class boarding-school, as it was evident by the tone of 
the maternal letters which replied to lamentations from desolate home- 
sick Sissy. There were hampers for dearest Sissy, and little presents,— 
a coral necklace from father, a sash from mother, and once, a tinselled 
portrait of Mr. Edmund Kean in the character of Othello, with a tunic 
of real crimson satin let into the paper,—a tinselled portrait which had 
been poor unsettled Daniel’s labour of love in the long winter evenings, 
and which the mother dwelt on with evident pleasure. 

Eustace knew that these letters had been written by his grand- 
mother,—the grandmother who had never held him in her arms or 
taken pride in his baby graces. He lingered lovingly over the old- 
fashioned sheets of letter-paper,—he gazed fondly upon the stiffly- 
formed signature, “Elizabeth Mayfield,” and he dropped some few 
tears upon the worn yellow paper, which had been blotted with many 
tears before to-day. It was not possible that he could think of his 
mother in her innocent school-days without emotion. 

The second packet contained only three letters, addressed to dearest 
Sissy at home, when she had ceased to be a school-girl, and these were 
in a hand not altogether unfamiliar to Eustace. It was a youthful 
modification of Daniel Mayfield’s inscrutable caligraphy ; and again 
Eustace Thorburn smiled with the same faint smile. The letters 
were written from a lawyer’s office where the lad was articled ; for 
Daniel had persisted in his aversion to his father’s business, and had 
declared himself unfitted for any thing upon earth except the law, for 
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which he was assured he had a special vocation. They were pleasant, 
boyish letters, and full of the slang of the day—such locutions as 
“Flare up!” and ‘‘ What a shocking bad hat!” and “There you go with 
your eye out,” and other conversational embellishments peculiar to the 
period. But through all the slang and young-mannish affectations 
there was an undercurrent of genuine affection for the writer’s “dear 
little dark-eyed Sissy.” He knew no end of pretty girls in London, he 
told her, but not one worthy to be compared with his darling Celia. 
** And when I am on the Rolls, with slap-up chambers of my own in the 
Fields, and a first-rate business, you shall come and keep house for me, 
Sissy; and we'll have a little cottage at Putney, and a wherry, and I’ll 
row you up the river every evening after business; and while my senti- 
mental little sister sits in the stern reading a novel, her faithful Daniel 
will get himself into training for a sculling-match.” The first two 
letters were full of hopeful allusions to the writer’s prospects. The 
young man seemed to fancy he was going to make a royal progress 
through the different grades of his profession, and there was scarcely 
any limit to the pleasant things which he promised his only sister. 
But in the third letter, written after an interval of six months, all this 
was changed. The life of an articled clerk was a slavery, compared to 
which the existence of a negro in the West-Indian sugar-plantations 
must be one perpetual delight. Daniel was tired of his profession, and 
informed his dearest Sissy, in strict confidence, that no power on earth 
would ever make a lawyer of him. 

“Tt isn’t in me, my dear Celia,” he wrote ; “your impetuous Dan 
is not fashioned out of the stuff which makes an attorney. I’ve tried 
to take to the law, just as I tried to take to the circulating-library-and- 
fancy-stationery business, to please poor father and mother; but it’s no 
use. You mustn’t say anything to the dear old dad, for he’d begin to 
be unhappy about the money he wasted on my articles ; and before he 
discovers that I don’t take to the law, I shall have taken to something 
which will make me a rich man, and I shall be able to give him back 
his money three times over.” 

And then Daniel Mayfield went on to give a flourishing description 
of a very bright and splendid castle-in-the-air which he had lately 
erected. He had found a Pactolus in his inkstand, and something 
better than a landed estate in a quire of foolscap. He was a genius. 
The divine afiatus had descended upon him, and Coke and Blackstone 
might go hang. He was a poet, an essayist, an historian, a novelist, a 
playwright—anything you like. He had been a scribbler from the days 
of his childhood, and of late had scribbled more than ever. And after 
the innumerable failures and disappointments which constitute that 
Slough of Despond through which every literary aspirant must pass, he 
had succeeded in getting an article inserted in one of those coarsely- 
written and poorly-illustrated comic periodicals from the ashes whereof 
arose that bright Phoenix, Punch. And the editor of the periodical had 
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promised to take further contributions from the same lively pen, Daniel 
informed his sister. He had received two guineas sterling coin of the 
realm for his lucubration, “thrown off in half an hour,” he told dear 
Sissy. And thereupon he entered into a calculation of his future income 
at the rate of four guineas an hour for all the working-hours in the day. 
“Messrs. Screwem and Swindleton don’t get as much for their time, in 
spite of their genius for running-up the six-and-eightpences,” wrote Daniel. 

There was a mournful smile upon Eustace Thorburn’s face as he 
read the letters. He knew the writer so well, and knew into what a 
poor, imperfect, dilapidated habitation that air-built castle had resolved 
itself. The young man had not deceived himself as to his own powers ; 
he had only wasted them. The talents had been his, and he had scat- 
tered the precious gifts here and there with a reckless hand—too rich 
to fear poverty, too strong to apprehend exhaustion. He had thrown 
his pearls before swine, and had allowed his diamonds to be set in 
worthless crowns of brass and tinsel. The flower of his youth had 
faded, while he, who might have achieved greatness,—and that which 
seems still more difficult for genius to achieve, respectability,—was 
only Dan Mayfield, a newspaper-hack, one of a modern Jacob Tonson’s 
“clever hands,” a lounger in taverns, a penniless Bohemian, with flow- 
ing hair which time was beginning to thin, and eyes in whose corners 
the crow had set the ineffaceable print of his feet. 

Eustace replaced the letters with a respectful hand. Was he not 
tampering with the ashes of his mother’s youth, and was not every 
paper in that desk sanctified by the tears of the dead ? 

“Poor uncle Dan!” he murmured gently ; “poor, kind, sanguine 
uncle Dan !” 

CHaApTer III. 


“TAKE BACK THESE LETTERS, MEANT FOR HAPPINESS,” 


THERE were several notes and letters in the next packet which 
Eustace Thorburn examined, and over these he lingered very long,— 
reading some amongst them a second time, and returning to reconsider 
others which he had put aside after a first perusal. These letters were 
written on the thickest and finest paper, and exhaled a faint odour of 
millefleurs, so faint as to be only the impalpable ghost of a departed 
perfume. Notes and letters were alike dated, but the only signature 
to be found amongst them was the single initial H. 

Eustace read them in the order in which they had been written. 


“The author of the book which Miss Mayfield was reading on 
Tuesday afternoon has called at the library three times since that day, 
but has not had the happiness of seeing her. Will Miss Mayfield be 
good enough to write one line, saying when she may be seen? The 
writer, who feels himself utterly unworthy of her eloquent praises, most 
earnestly wishes for an interview, if only of a few minutes’ duration. 

“The George Hotel, June 6, 1843,” 
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“The author of the book?” repeated Eustace ; “what book? Was 
this man a writer ?” 

This letter had been delivered by hand. The next bore the post- 
mark of Bayham, that Dorsetshire watering-place to which Daniel’s 
letters had been addressed. It was directed to 


“C. M. 
“ The Post-Office, 
“ Bayham, 

“ To be left tilt called for.” 

“The seducer’s favourite address,” muttered Eustace, as he un- 
folded the letter. 

“ George Hotel, June 15, 1843. 

“My DEAR Miss Mayrre.p,—If you could know the time I have 
wasted since Thursday week in the vain endeavour to obtain a glimpse 
of your face between the sheets of music and coloured lithographs in 
your father’s window, you would be more inclined to believe what I 
told you on that day. I told you that if I did not see you, I should 
write, and I told you where I should address my letter. You forbade 
me to write, and assured me that my letter would lie at the post-office 
unasked for. But you, who are so sweet and gentle, could hardly adhere 
to such a cruel resolve. I dare to hope that this will reach your oon 
and that you will forgive me for having disobeyed you. 

“TI do so much wish to see you again—if only once more—yes, 
even if only once. I am haunted day and night by the vision of that 
sweet face which I first saw bending over one of my own books. Do 
you remember that day?—only three weeks ago; and yet it seems 
to me as if a new existence began for me upon that day, and as if I 
were older by half a lifetime since then. Sweet tender face, with the 
dark eyes and the wild-rose bloom, shall I ever learn to forget it? 
will it ever cease to come between me and my books? I was trying 
to read a grand old tragedy last night; but you would not let me. 
You were Electra, and I saw you bending over your brother’s funereal 
urn, as I had seen you bending over the silly volume which you praised 
so sweetly. The Greek tragedy reminded me of that doctrine of fatality 
which we laugh at in these modern days. And yet surely Destiny has 
her hand in the fashion of our lives. I had been writing letters on the 
day on which I first saw you, and the people here had given me such 
wretched pens and paper that I sallied out to seek better for myself. 
If they had given me decent writing-materials, I might never have seen 
you. There are three other places in the town at which I might have 
sought what I wanted ; but Destiny laid her hand on my coat-collar, 
and conducted me to your father’s library. I went in quietly, with all 
my thoughts two hundred miles away from Bayham. I saw you sitting 
behind the counter with a book in your lap; and all my thoughts came 
back to Bayham to take up their abode with you for ever. You were 
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so absorbed in your book, that you did not hear my modest request 
for a quire of letter-paper until it had been three times enunciated ; 
and I meanwhile had time to read the title of the book which inte- 
rested you. I suppose every writer can read the title of his own book 
upside down. You looked up at last, with such a pretty, shy, in- 
nocent look, and the wild-rose bloom came into your cheeks. And 
then I asked you what you thought of the book; and you praised it 
with such bewitching eloquence, and wondered who the writer could 
be. Ihad heard the book lauded by a great many people, and abused 
by more; but I had never until that moment felt the smallest temp- 
tation to reveal myself as the author of it. I had, indeed, taken great 
trouble to conceal my identity. But when you praised my work, I 
flung prudence to the winds. It was so delightful to see your bright 
blush, your bewitching confusion, when I told you that it was my 
happiness to have pleased you. O, Celia, if you like my book so well, 
why is it that you distrust and avoid me? Let me see you, dear, I 
implore—anywhere—at any time—under any conditions you may choose 
to impose upon me. I wait in this dull town day after day in the 
hope of seeing you. A hundred duties call me away; and yet I wait. 
I shall wait for a week after having posted this letter; and if I receive 
no sign from you during that time, I shall leave Bayham, never again 
to venture within its fatal precincts. 
‘“‘ Ever and ever faithfully yours, 
“ egg 


There was an interval of six weeks between the dates of the second 
and third letter; and there was a considerable alteration in the tone 
of the writer. He no longer pleaded for an interview with the sta- 
tioner’s daughter. It was evident that he had seen her very often 
during the interval; and his letter was full of allusions to past meet- 


ings. 


“My own SWEET Love,” he began,—(ah, what a change in six short 
weeks from “my dear Miss Mayfield”!)—“my ever dearest, there is 
no gulf between us, or no gulf so wide that love cannot bridge it over. 
Why are you so cruel as to doubt and avoid me? You know that I 
love you. You told me that you believed in my love last night when 
we stood by the sea in that sweet twilight, and when there was such 
a solemn quiet all around us that it would have been easy to fancy 
ourselves cast away upon some desert island. You talk to me of your 
humble birth,—as if the birth of an angel or a goddess could be 
humble,—and you implore me to go back to the world and its slavery, 
and to forget this bright glimpse of something better than the world. 
I am only five-and-twenty, Celia ; and yet I fancied I had outlived the 
possibility of such love as that which I feel for you. 

VOL. III. L 
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“You told me on Saturday that your father’s anger would be some- 
thing terrible if he discovered our acquaintance. I should put an 
end to all your fears, dearest, by going straight to Mr. Mayfield and 
demanding the right to call you my own for ever, if I were not fettered 
hand and foot by social difficulties. You have some cause to doubt 
me, Celia; and if you were not the most generous of women, I should 
fear to speak frankly. Whenever we are married, our marriage must 
be kept secret until my father’s death releases me from bondage. You 
will think me a coward, perhaps, when I confess to you that I dare 
not openly defy my father; but you can scarcely imagine how com- 
plete the slavery of a son may be when he is an only son, and his 
father cherishes grand views for his advancement. I write about these 
wretched obstacles to our happiness, my sweet one, because when you 
are with me I cannot speak of the difficulties which beset us. My 
troubles take flight when those dear eyes look up at me. I forget 
this work-a-day world and all its ills; and I could fancy this earth 
still the home of the gods, and foolish Pandora’s casket unopened. 
When I am away from you, all is changed, and hope only remains. 

“So I shall make no allusion to this letter when we meet, dearest. 
We will be children, and fancy this world young again, and inquisitive 
Pandora as yet unborn. We will wander arm-in-arm on that delicious 
stretch of golden sand beyond the curve of the bay, and far away 
from the bustle of the town. We will forget all our commonplace 
difficulties and troubles, and that the gods have abandoned the earth. 
Ah, if we had only lived in those mythic ages, when Eros himself 
might have taken compassion upon our sorrows, and transported us 
to some enchanted isle, where our youth and love should be immortal 
as his own divinity ! 

“Let me see you at seven, dear love. I shall await your coming 
at the old spot, and you will easily shake off your confidante and 
companion, Miss K. Can you suggest any feminine prettiness which 
Miss K. would care to possess? I should like to offer her some testi- 
mony of my respectful admiration; she has been so very indulgent 
to us, in her own prim fashion. Let me know whether it is to be a 
necklace, or a bracelet, or a pair of earrings, and I will see what the 
Bayham jeweller can do for us. And now, dearest and loveliest, adieu 
for a few hours; and may Phaéthon whip his horses to the West, and 
bring the sweet sunset hour and the rosy light upon our favourite 
stretch of sand. 

“ Ever and ever yours, 
“cc H.” 


There were many more letters—less playful and more passionate— 
the dates extending over six or seven weeks; and then there was a con- 
siderable interval, and then two letters written in the January of the 
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following year. The writer had wen his dearest Celia’s consent to a clan- 
destine marriage. She was to leave her home secretly, and was to go 
with him to London, where all arrangements had been made. It was 
very evident that her consent to this step had not been won without 
great difficulty. The letters were full of protestations and promises. 
The writer was always repeating how his heart had been wrung by the 
sight of her tears, how the thought of her sorrow was almost more than 
he could bear. But he had borne it nevertheless, and had persisted in 
his own designs, whatever they might be, for the last letter contained 
all necessary directions for the girl’s flight. She was to meet her lover 
at the coach-office after dark; and they were to travel the first stage of 
the journey by the night-mail, and then take post across country and 
get to London by a different road; so that any one following them, or 
making inquiries about them on the direct road from Bayham, would be 
completely baffled. 

This was the last letter, and on the back of this there was a memo- 
randum in a woman’s hand: 


“There was another letter after this, dated April 15th, 1844, con- 
taining money and the promise of an income. The letter and enclosure 
were both returned to the writer.” 


This was all—and yet more than enough for the young man, who 
sat brooding over the last letter with a gloomy face. It was sucha 


common story, and so easily put together: the poor weak provincial 
beauty, who is lured away from her quiet home under the pretence of 
a secret marriage, a marriage which is never sc'!emnised, and was never 
intended to be solemnised; then the few months’ interval—the brief 
dream of happiness, the noontide holiday in a new garden of Eden, 
with the fatal serpent which is called Remorse always in hiding beneath 
the flowers; and the speedy close to that fever-dream of bliss—a letter 
enclosing money—promises for the future—all alike despair and bitter- 
ness. This was the hackneyed romance which Eustace Thorburn wove 
out of the packet of letters signed with the initial H.; and it was so 
cruel and humiliating a story that the young man suffered his weary 
head to sink upon the little heap of papers, and wept aloud. 

He had recovered in some measure from this passion of grief, and 
was employed in arranging the letters, when the door was opened, and 
a@ man came into the room. The man was somewhere between forty 
and fifty, and was a very remarkable-looking person. He had once 
been handsome—of that there was no doubt, but the flower of his youth 
had faded in some pernicious atmosphere, and the chilling blasts of a 
premature autumn had blighted him while he should have been still in 
all the glory of his midsummer prime. He had a iiery red nose, and 
fiery black eyes, and dark hair which he wore longer than was authorised 
by the fashion of the day. There were gray hairs amongst those strag- 
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gling dark locks, and the man’s moustache had that tinge of Tyrian 
purple in its blackness which betrays the handiwork of the chemist. 
He was a man of imposing presence, tall and stalwart; and although 
he lacked the conventional graces of a modern gentleman, he was not 
without a certain style and ‘dash of his own. To-day he wore mourn- 
ing, and there was an unwonted softness in his manner. This was 
Daniel Mayfield ; a man whose genius had been of much use to other 
people, but of no benefit to himself, and a man who gave food and drink 
to his deadliest foe whenever he took his own dinner. 

Yes, the only enemy Mr. Mayfield had made was himself. Every- 
body liked him. He was your true Bohemian, your genuine Arab of 
the great desert of London. Money ran through his fingers like water. 
He had been more successful, and had worked harder, than men whose 
industry had won for them houses and lands, horses and carriages, plate 
and linen and Sévres china. His acquaintance were always calculating 
his income, and wondering what he did with it. Did he gamble? Did 
he speculate on the Stock Exchange? Did he consume fifteen hundred 
a-year in tavern-parlours? Daniel himself could not have answered 
these questions. He wondered as much as any one about this mysterious 
enigma. He had never known how he spent his money. It went some- 
how, and there came an end to it. Jack borrowed a few pounds; and 
there was a night’s card-playing, through which the luck went against 
poor Dan ; and there was a Greenwich dinner on Tom’s birthday ; and 
he took a fancy to a rare old copy of the Diable Boiteux, on large paper, 
sold at Willis and Sotheran’s; and then there were occasional periods 
of famine, during which Dan had recourse to a friendly usurer, for 
whose succour he ultimately paid something like a hundred and fifty 
per cent. So the money went. Daniel was the last person to trouble 
himself as to the manner of its departure. When his pockets were empty, 
he called for pen, ink, and paper, and set himself to fill them. 

To-day this reckless genius was something less than his accustomed 
self. The fierce black eyes were shadowed by a settled sadness of ex- 
pression, and the rollicking swagger of the Bohemian was changed to 
an unwonted quietness of gait and gesture. He stood for a few mo- 
ments near the doorway, contemplating his nephew. The young man 
looked up suddenly and stretched out his hands. 

“ Dear uncle Dan!” he cried, grasping the outstretched hands of his 
visitor. The fierce grip of his uncle’s muscular fingers was the only 
direct expression of sympathy which he received from that gentleman. 
The men understood each other too well for there to be need of many 
words between them. 

Daniel looked at the open desk. 

“You have been examining your mother’s papers,” he said in a low 
voice. “Have you discovered anything ?” 

“More than enough, and yet not half what I must know sooner or 
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later. I have never asked you any questions, Uncle Dan. I couldn’t 
bring myself to do it. But now—now that she is gone—” 

“T understand you, dear boy. I know little enough myself (for 
I never could find it in my heart to question her, God bless her!), but 
you have a right to know that little; and if you can put the story to- 
gether out of anything you have found there—” said Daniel, pointing 
to the desk. 

“T understand the story—I want to know the name of the man !” 
cried Eustace passionately. 

“T have wanted to know that for the last twenty years,” answered 
Daniel. 

“Then you can tell me nothing ?” 

“‘T can tell you very little. When I left home to be articled to a 
brace of London lawyers, I left the brightest and loveliest creature 
that ever a man was proud to call his sister. We were the two only 
children of comfortable tradespeople in a quiet little watering-place, 
you know, Eustace. We lived in a square brick-built house facing the 
sea. My father kept a circulating-library and reading-room, and my 
mother did something in the millinery line. Between them both they 
made a very comfortable little income. Bayham was a sleepy out-of- 
the-world place, in which a tradesman who once manages to establish 
himself generally enjoys a snug monopoly. I know that we were very 
well off, and that we were people of importance in our way. My sister 
was the prettiest girl in Bayham. She faded so early, became so com- 
plete a wreck, that you can scarcely imagine what a lovely creature 
she was in those days. She was ashamed of the notice her beauty drew 
upon her, and she had a pretty childish shyness of manner which made 
her all the more charming. A great hulking hobbledehoy of eighteen 
seldom knows what beauty is; but I knew that my sister was lovely, 
and I admired and loved her. I used to boast of her to my fellow- 
clerks, I remember, and made myself obnoxious by turning up my 
uncultivated nose at their sisters. I was so proud of our little 


Celia.” 
He stopped and shaded his eyes with his hand for some minutes, 


while Eustace waited impatiently. 

“To make a long story short,” continued Daniel, “there came a 
letter from my father, written in a very shaky style and almost inco- 
herent in its wording, to tell me that they were in great trouble at 
home, and that I was to go back to them immediately. Of course 
I thought of money troubles—we are such sordid creatures by nature, 
I suppose—and I fancied there was commercial ruin at home, and 
thought remorsefully of all the money I had cost my father, and the 
little good I had ever been to him. When I got to Bayham, I found 
that there was something worse than want of money in the grief- 
stricken household. Celia had disappeared, leaving a letter for my 
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father, in which she told him that she was going away to be married ; 
but there were reasons why her marriage and the name of her husband 
should be kept a secret for some time; but that he had promised to 
bring her back to Bayham directly he was free to reveal his name and 
position. Of course we all knew what this meant; and my father and 
I set out to seek our poor cheated girl with as gloomy a despair at 
our hearts as if we had gone to seek her in the realms of Pluto.” 

‘And you failed ?” 

“Yes, lad, we failed ignominiously. There was no electric tele- 
graph in those days, and there were no private detectives; and after 
following several false scents, and spending a great deal of money, we 
went back to Bayham—my father looking ten years older for his 
wasted labour. He died three years after that, and my mother fol- 
lowed him very quickly, for they were one of those old-fashioned 
couples who cling to each other so fondly through life that they must 
needs fall together into the grave. They died; and the poor girl, whom 
they had forgiven from the very first hour of her offending, was not by 
to comfort them. They had been dead more than twelve months when 
I saw a woman’s faded face pass me quickly by in the most crowded 
part of the Strand. I walked on a few paces with a strange sudden 
pain at my heart, and then I turned and bolted after the woman, for I 
knew that I had seen my sister.” 

There was another brief pause—broken only by the short eager 
breathing of Eustace, and one profound sigh from Daniel. 

“Well, boy, she had been living in London for more than three 
years, hidden in the same big jungle which sheltered me, and Provi- 
dence had never sent me across her path. She had been living as 
wretched lonely women do live in London; managing to exist some- 
how—now by means of one starvation work, now another. I went 
home with her, and we gathered her few pitiful possessions together, 
and carried them and you away with us in a cab, and—you know the 
rest. She lived with me until you were old enough to be in danger of 
suffering by a bad example; and then she made some excuse for leay- 
ing me—poor innocent soul, she was afraid lest dissolute Daniel should 
contaminate her pet lamb. In all the time that we were together, 
I forbore to question her ; I always believed that she would confide 
in me sooner or later, and I waited patiently in that hope. She told 
me once that she had made two journeys to Bayham—the first while 
her father and mother were still alive, and that she had waited and 
watched, under cover of the winter-evening darkness, until she had 
contrived to see them both; the second when they were lying in the 
parish churchyard. This was all she ever told me. I asked her one 
day if she would tell me the name of your father. But she looked at 
me with a sad frightened face, poor child, and said No, she could never 
tell me that ; he was away from England—at the other end of the world 
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she believed. This was the only attempt I ever made to penetrate the 
secret of your birth.” 

“The letters—the man’s letters—are full of allusions to an in- 
tended marriage. Do you think there was no marriage ?” 

“T am sure there was none.” 

Eustace groaned aloud. For a long time he had suspected as much 
as this; but to hear his suspicions confirmed by the opinion of an- 
other was none the less bitter. 

“You have some reason for saying as much, uncle Dan?” he asked 
presently, 

“T have this reason, Eustace: if my sister could have come back 
to Bayham, she would have come. The sorrow must have been a very 
bitter one which kept her away from her father and mother.” 

The young man made no reply to his uncle. He walked to the 
window, and looked out at the dreary street, where the perpetual organ- 
grinder, who seems to grind all our sorrows in a musical mill, was 
grinding on at the usual pace. For the common world the thing which 
he played was an Ethiopian melody; but Eustace never afterwards 
heard the simple air without recalling this miserable hour, with all 
the cruel story of his mother’s sorrow and his mother’s shame 

He came back to his kinsman. Heaven pity him, the law de- 
nied him even this human tie, and it was only a charitable fiction 
which made this man his uncle. He came away from the window, and 
flung himself on honest Daniel’s breast and sobbed aloud. 

‘** And now take me to my mother’s grave,” he said presently. 


CHAPTER IY. 
UN MENAGE A DEUX, 


HAROLD JERNINGHAM lived in Park-lane. To say this, and to say 
in addition to this that it was his privilege to inhabit a snug little 
bachelor dwelling, with bay windows from the roof to the basement, is 
to say that he was one of those favoured beings for whom this world 
must needs be a terrestrial paradise. There are mansions in Park-lane, 
stately and gigantic—mansions with lofty picture-galleries, and stair- 
cases of polished marble, and conservatories which roof-in small forests 
of tropical verdure: but the glory of this western Eden lies not in them. 
Are there not mansions in Belgravia and Tyburnia, in Piccadilly and 
Mayfair? Palaces are common enough in this western hemisphere, 
and the roturier may find one ready for his occupation, seek it when he 
will. But it is only in Park-lane that are to be found those delicious 
little bachelor snuggeries, those enchanting toy houses, “too small to 
live in, and too big to hang at your watch-chain,” as Lord Hervey said 
of the Duke’s cottage at Chiswick—those irregular little edifices, with 
bow windows and balconies and miniature conservatories breaking out 
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in every direction, and. with a perfume of the country still about 
them. 

The house which Harold Jerningham occupied when he favoured 
the metropolis by his presence was one of the most enchanting of these 
enviable habitations. The house had been a pretty old-fashioned 
cottage with bow windows, when Mr. Jerningham took it in hand, but 
in his possession had undergone considerable change. He had trans- 
formed the rustic bows into deep roomy bays, and had thrown out 
balconies of iron scroll-work, whereon there flourished bright masses 
of flowers and ferns and mosses, amidst which no eye save that of the 
nurseryman’s minions ever beheld a faded leaf. He had built mys- 
terious and spacious chambers at the back of the small dwelling on 
ground that had once been a garden; and beyond these chambers you 
came suddenly upon a shady quadrangle roofed-in with glass, where 
there was a wonderful tesselated pavement which had been transported 
bodily from a chamber in Pompeii, and where there were ferns and 
cool grasses, and a porphyry basin of water-lilies, and the perpetual 
plashing of a fountain. 

Mr. Jerningham had furnished his house after his own fashion, 
without regard to the styles that were “in,” or the styles that were 
‘“‘out.” One rich carpet of dark crimson velvet-pile lined the house 
from the hall to the attics, like a jewel-casket ; and the same warm and 
yet sombre tint pervaded the window-hangings and the walls. The 
ordinary visitor found very little to admire in Mr. Jerningham’s 
drawing-room. Thin-legged tables and chairs adorned with goats’ 
heads and festoons of flowers; a shabby little writing-table, consider- 
ably the worse for wear, but enlivened by patches of china, whereon 
rosy little Cupids frisked and tumbled against a background of deep 
azure ; a generally untidy effect of scattered bronzes and intaglios, gold- 
and-enamel snuff-boxes and bonbonniéres, Chelsea tea-cups, and antique 
miniatures; and on the walls some tapestry, just a little faded, with the 
eternal shepherds and shepherdesses of the Watteau school. The con- 
noisseur only could have told that the spindle-legged chairs and tables 
were in the purest style of the Louis-Seize period; that the shabby 
little writing-table with the plaques of old Sévres had belonged to 
Marie Antoinette, and had been sold for something over a thousand 
pounds ; that the bronzes and intaglios, the miniatures and bonbon- 
niéres were the representatives of a fortune; and that the somewhat- 
faded tapestry was the choicest work of the Gobelins, after designs by 
Boucher. 

Harold Jerningham was fifty years of age, and one of the richest 
men in London. The poorer members of the world in which he lived 
talked of him as “a lucky fellow, by Jove, and a man who ought to con- 
sider himself uncommon fortunate never to have known what it was to 
be hard-up, or to have a pack of extravagant sons sucking his blood, 
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like so many modern vampires, confound ’em!” Harold Jerningham 
had neither sons nor daughters, and lived in a bachelor’s snuggery. 
But Harold Jerningham was not a bachelor. He had married a very 
beautiful young first cousin some seven years before, and the union 
had not been a happy one. It had only endured for two years, at the 
end of which time the husband and wife had separated, without open 
scandal of any kind whatsoever. Mr. Jerningham had chosen that 
occasion for a long-postponed journey to the East, and Mrs. Jerningham 
had quietly withdrawn herself from the toy house in Park-lane to 
another toy house on the banks of the Thames, within two or three 
hundred yards of Wolsey’s old palace at Hampton. But let man and 
wife arrange their affairs never so quietly, the world will have its own 
ideas, and make its own theories on the subject. . The world—that is 
to say, Mr. Jerningham’s world, which was bounded on one side by 
Great George-street Westminster, and on the other by Bryanstone- 
square—told several different stories of Mr. Jerningham’s marriage. 
The beautiful young cousin had possessed the real Jerningham pride, 
which was as the pride of the Miltonic Lucifer himself, wherefore the 
peaceful union of two Jerninghams was an impossibility, said one fac- 
tion. But the majority were inclined to believe Mr. Jerningham in some 
manner guilty. Neither his youth nor his middle age had been spotless. 
Too proud and too refined to affect coarse vices or common dissipa- 
tions, he had done more mischief and had been infinitely more dan- 
gerous than the common sinner. The master of a ruined household 
had cursed the name of Harold Jerningham, and innocent children 
had grown up to blush at the mention of that fatal name. For three- 
and-forty years of his life he had been a bachelor, and had laughed at 
the men who bartered their liberty for the sake of a wife’s monotonous 
companionship and the prattle of tiresome children. He had not been 
a deliberate sinner—indeed, the deliberate sinners seem to be a very 
small minority, and even the man who poisons his wife with minim 
doses of aconite will tell the gaol-chaplain that he was a poor weak 
creature, led away from time to time by the impulse of the moment. 
The Tempter took him by the hand, and drew him on foot by foot to 
his destruction. There is a thick and blinding fog for ever hanging 
over that fatally easy slope which leads to Avernus, whereby the 
traveller cannot perceive what progress he has made upon the dreadful 
downward road. 

Mr. Jerningham had not been a deliberate sinner: He was not 
altogether vile and wicked. He was too selfish a man not to wish for 
the approbation of his fellow-man ; he was too much of a poet and an 
artist not to perceive the loveliness of virtue. He was not an honour- 
able man, but he knew that honour was a very beautiful thing in the 
abstract, and he had a vague sense of discomfort when he acted dis- 
honourably—just such an unpleasant sensation as he would have felt if 
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he had worn an ill-fitting coat or an ill-made boot. He was not with- 
out benevolence, and could even be generous on occasion ; but in all 
his useless life he had never sacrificed his own enjoyment for the good 
of another. He had taken his pleasure—all was told in those few 
words—and if pleasure was only to be had at the cost of evil-doing, he 
had shrugged his shoulders regretfully, and paid the price. He had 
gathered his roses ; and other people had been inconvenienced by the 
thorns. The roses were still blooming about his pathway, but Mr. 
Jerningham no longer cared to pluck them. A man may grow tired 
even of roses. His marriage had been the result of one of those gene- 
rous impulses which redeemed his character from utter worthlessness. 
A kinsman had died in Paris, in the extreme depths of patrician poverty, 
leaving behind him a very lovely daughter, and a letter addressed to 
Harold Jerningham. The lovely daughter came to London, unattended, 
to deliver the letter, which she presented with her own hands to the 
elegant bachelor of three-and-forty. Ifshe had not been a Jerning- 
ham, there is no knowing what story of ‘sin and folly this interview 
might have inaugurated. But she was the daughter of Philip Jerning- 
ham, and the direct descendant of a Plantagenet prince ; so, after a very 
brief acquaintance, she became the wife of the eldest representative of 
her family, and the mistress of that delicious little house in Park-lane, 
to say nothing of parks and mansions, farms and forests, in three of the 
fairest counties in England. 

She ought to have considered herself the most fortunate of women, 
said the western world. Whether she did or did not so consider herself, 
it speedily transpired that she was not a happy woman. For a few 
months the world had the pleasure of beholding Mr. Jerningham in 
frequent attendance on his wife. He handed her in and out of car- 
riages, he went out to dinner with her, he stood behind her chair at the 
Opera, he was even seen occasionally to drive her in his unapproachable 
mail-phaeton ; and this seemed the perfection of domestic felicity. 
Then there came an interregnum, during which the Jerninghams were 
rarely seen together. They led an erratic existence, the rule of which 
seemed to be that Mr. Jerningham should be at Spa when his wife was 
in London, and that Mrs. Jerningham should be on her way to one of 
the country houses whenever her lord came to town. Then all at once 
arose the awful rumour that the Jerninghams had parted from each 
other for ever. Elegant gossips discussed the subject at feminine 
assemblies, and men talked about it in the clubs. Why had the Jer- 
ninghams separated? Was he to blame? Was she? Had Jerning- 
ham, the irresistible, dropped in for it at last? Or had he been 
playing his old tricks, and had the little woman plucked up a spirit 
and cut him? It is to be observed that Mrs. Jerningham was amongst 
the tallest of her sex; but your genuine club-lounger would call Juno 
herself a little woman. 
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It became generally understood before long that Harold Jerning- 
ham had himself alone to thank for the failure of his matrimonial 
venture. He made his name tolerably notorious just at this time in 
conjunction with that of a French opera-dancer; so Mrs. Grundy 
shrugged her shoulders deprecatingly, and pitied Mrs. Jerningham. 
“ A superb creature, my dear ; the very model of propriety ; and a thou- 
sand times too good for that dissipated wretch, Harold Jerningham,” 
exclaimed the sagacious Mrs. Grundy. 

While the world made itself busy with the story of her brief married 
life, Emily Jerningham endured her wrongs and her sorrows very quietly 
in the toy villa at Hampton. She had an ample income settled on her 
by her husband, and as she had been steeped in poverty to the very lips 
before her marriage, it is scarcely strange perhaps if she forebore to 
complain of Mr. Jerningham’s conduct, and elected to talk about him 
—whenever intrusive people compelled her to mention his name—as 
her friend and benefactor. The world lauded her generosity, but con- 
sidered itself injured by her reticence. 

For the first twelve months after the separation, Mrs. Jerningham 
secluded herself from all society except that of a few chosen friends, 
and devoted herself to the cultivation of orchids at the toy villa. She . 
started with the intention of passing the remainder of her days amongst 
the chosen friends and the orchids; but she was young and handsome, 
rich and accomplished, and society had chosen to exalt her into a social 
martyr. So people penetrated the depths of her suburban retreat, and 
beguiled her to return to the world, of which she had seen so little. 
She went into society, tolerably secure from the hazard of meeting her 
husband, who had his own particular circle, and that a very narrow one. 
Emily Jerningham was liked atid admired. She was a beauty of the 
Juno type, and the Jerningham pride became her. It was not by any 
means an intolerable pride, never parading itself on unnecessary occa- 
sions—pride defensive and not pride aggressive; the pride of a prince 
who will be hand-and-glove with his dear Brummell, but who will order 
Mr. Brummell’s carriage when the beau is insolent. Mrs. Jerningham 
was very popular. She had all the charm of widowhood without its 
danger. There was even the faintest flavour of Bohemianism about 
her position, spotless though her reputation might be. She was a saint 
and martyr who gave nice little dinners, and drove the most perfectly 
appointed of pony-phaetons. It was only by an indescribable some- 
thing—a tranquil grace of bearing, a subdued ease of manner, a per- 
vading harmony in every detail of her surroundings, from the unob- 
trusive colouring of her costume to the irreproachable livery of her 
servants—that strangers could distinguish her from other unprotected 
women of a very different class. 

Young men were ready to worship and adore her. “If the gurls 
a fellah meets were like Mrs. Jerningham, a fellah might make up his 
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mind to go in for the domestic,” said young Tyburnia to young Bel- 
gravia. ‘S’pose the odds are against Jerningham going off the hooks 
between this and the first spring-meeting, so as to give a party a chance 
with Mrs. J. herself,” speculates young Belgravia dreamily. 

Mrs. Jerningham had enjoyed her quasi-widowhood some two years, 
when Mrs. Grundy’s attention was called to a new phenomenon in con- 
nection with that lady. 

It was observed that whoever was bidden to the nice little dinner- 
parties at the toy villa, there was one gentleman whose presence was @ 
certainty. It was observed that whenever Mrs. Jerningham dropped in 
for an hour or two at any fashionable assembly, this gentleman was sure 
to drop in at the same hour, and to depart listless and weary as soon as 
he had handed that lady to her carriage. He was not one of the butter- 
flies, but had been admitted amongst those gorgeous creatures on 
account of certain gifts and qualities which the butterflies were able 
to appreciate. He was a powerful satirist, something of a poet, and 
the editor of a fashionable literary periodical. He was five-and-thirty 
years of age, as handsome as an intellectual man can venture to be, 
and as elegant as a Lauzun ora Hervey. He had delicious chambers 
in the Albany, a hunting-box in Berkshire, the enfrée of all the best 
houses in London, and a hundred country houses always open to him. 
The Bohemians of the press watched his career with envious eyes, 
and would have rejoiced infinitely to catch him tripping on the difficult 
editorial pathway, so that they might band themselves together to rend 
him in pieces. The first time these watchful enemies obtained any 
advantage over him was when the western world began to whisper that 
he had fallen in love with Mrs. Jerningham. Then the literary Bohe- 
mians, the ‘‘ Cherokees” and “ Nightbirds,” and all the little clubs and 
cliques in London, set up their malicious chatter; and men who had 
never beheld Emily Jerningham’s face speculated upon her conduct 
and gloated over the anticipation of some tremendous scandal which 
should terminate in Laurence Desmond’s expulsion from the Eden of 
fashion. 

The clubs and cliques were doomed to disappointment. No tre- 
mendous scandal ever arose. After a little discussion, the world 
agreed to accept this Platonic attachment between the lady and the 
editor as the most delightful of social romances. Mrs. Jerningham had 
taken care to provide herself with a perfect dragon in the way of an 
elderly widowed aunt, whose husband had been in the Church—and, 
sheltered thus, she was free to bestow her friendship on whom she 
pleased. Time, which sanctifies all things, gave a kind of legality to 
the Platonic attachment; and in due course it became an understood 
thing that Mr. Desmond would never marry until Harold Jerningham’s 
death should set Emily free. 

If any rumour of this romantic friendship reached Mr. Jerning- 
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ham’s ears, he received the tidings very quietly. No prewux chevalier 
ever spoke of his liege lady in a more reverential spirit than that in 
which Harold Jerningham spoke of his wife. It seemed as if these two 
people had agreed to sound each other’s praises. Emily declared her 
husband to be the most noble and generous of men; Harold lauded 
his wife as the purest and most honourable of women. Malicious 
people shrugged their shoulders and hinted at hypocrisy. 

“Jerningham was always a Jesuit,” said one; “he is the Talley- 
rand of social life. And if you want ee arrive at what he means, you 
must take the reverse of what he says.” 

“If they are both such delightful creatures, what a pity it is = 
couldn’t live peaceably together !” said another. 
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CEYX AND HALCYONE 


He will return no more! It is in vain 
To weary out the darkness with thy watch, 
To count the steps of leaden-footed hours 
Crawling so wearily to meet the dawn. 
He will return no more! All, all in vain 
To sweep aside thine amber-flowing hair, 
And peer abroad into the pitchy night, 
In hope, fast fading with his long delay, 
Expectant of his coming. Never more 
The songs he loved to lie and listen to 
In the long summer’s evening shall make 
Him sweetest music in the future time. 
No pious touch may close his dying eyes, 
No kindly hand anoint his head, whereon 
The clanging seamew shall bewail alone. 
He will return no more! no more! But now, 
Beneath the sobbing of the wintry rain, 
In the wide world of waters far away, 
Tossed by the hungry billows of the sea, 
His latest thought is turned towards thy home ; 
While midst the roaring voices of the storm, 
Ever increasing in the starless air, 
The spirits of the ocean hear thy name 
Fondly recorded in his latest cry. 

There is a cave unknown to mortal ken, 
Which the all-seeing sun has never seen ; 
No crested cock is there to wake the morn 
With his shrill matin song, no surly dog 
To stir the humming stillness. Beast and bird 
Alike are dumb. The very branches sleep 
Unmoved by any wind. No wordy strife 
Of human tongues disturbs the silence there. 
Only the brooding night-owl flaps her wings ; 
Only before the entrance to the cave 
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The river Lethe, rolling lazily, 
Makes sleepy music on its bed of stones. 
The nodding poppy tries in vain to raise 
Its languid head, midst rank and dreary weeds, 
Midst drowsy darnel, docks, and teeming burs, 
From whose thick juice the dewy night collects 
And scatters sleep abroad in gentle rain. 
No door with creaking hinges sways above 
The door-step, overgrown with softest moss. 
But the deep breathing of the ancient god 
Is heard within, on ebon couch reclined ; 
O’er whom in changing order shadows pass, 
Thick woven in the deedal web of dream, 
Innumerable as the falling leaves 
Of autumn, countless as the countless sand. 

Here, with a flutter of her purple wings, 
Fair Iris lighted, sent by Heré’s will, 
To tell Haleyone how Ceyx died. 
The goddess entered, and the murky cave 
Shone with unwonted lustre. Slowly rose 
The god upon his elbow, to inquire 
The purport of her coming. Then he called 
One of his shadowy spirit-world, who went, 
Like the gray mist of morning from a hill, 
Through the true gate of horn, and leaning stood 
In the similitude of him she loved 
Over the maiden’s bed, with dripping hair. 
She, in her sleep low murmuring, stretched her arms 
To clasp once more the well-known form, in vain ; 
And waking sighed, and trembling sought the place 
Where it had stood, and moaned, “ Woe, woe is me! 
That thou didst ever sail and leave me here 
Lamenting and amort! I cannot learn 
To live without thee. I am all alone 
Until I die. Yet now, though fate forbids 
My bones to rest by thine, one epitaph 
Shall still preserve our story, and shall tell 
To future ages how Halcyone 
Could not survive her love.” 


* * * * * * 
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The star of morning faded ; purple light 
Mantled the shoulders of the distant hills, 
As she passed quickly o’er the furrowed sand, 
Which ever sank beneath her, and opposed 
‘The wind, which shook her labyrinthine hair 
In flakes meteorous of yellow flame, 
Eager to meet what she would most avoid, 
And gazing on the silver-rippled waves, 
The tremulous heavings of the ocean stream, 
Which strove with rival haste to kiss her feet, 
Not angry now, but with a thousand smiles 
Dimpled beneath the rising of the sun. 

Upon a mound, which, raised by art of man, 
Broke and tired out the ever-surging sea, 
There lay a something, covered in a mist 
Of weed and starry spray and tangled hair, 
With bloodless hands and strange wide-open eyes ; 
Which when she saw, she knew her dream fulfilled, 
And on a sudden fell, with burning lips 
Close prest on his, unanswering and cold. 
Then all things seemed.as though they had not been ; 
And in the fair light of the rosy morn, 
Full risen above the highest mountain range, 
She fairer waned away. 

But in that time and place, before unseen, 
A bird upstarting flew, and flying made 
A sound as one complaining. Nearer yet 
It came, and settled on that something strange 
Which lay upon the stone-heap, cold and still. 
When, lo, another bird, with feathers white 
As the pure lily, so old legends tell, 
Rose up and circled joyous. Then they two 
Flew far into the welkin and away, 
Soaring sublime beyond the barren sea. 





LONDON SQUARES 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


IV. ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, TAVISTOCK-SQUARE, EUSTON-SQUARE, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
HANOVER-SQUARE, 

Sr. JAMES’S-SQUARE was built about sixteen years after the Restora- 
tion. The créme de la créme lived there then; and the swarthy, ill- 
favoured, witty king must have strolled across it a thousand times, 
with Rochester by his side, and a trail of petted spaniels at his heels, 
on his way to a game at Pall-mall, or to take boat with his ladies at 
Whitehall-stairs on hot summer evenings, when St. James’s-park was 
too dusty, and the fratcheur of the air on the river, as Dryden affect- 
edly calls it, was agreeable, and wafted the echoes of the French horns 
and the chalumeauz pleasantly from the Chelsea to the Battersea shore. 
Handsome Sydney; Grammont the beau; the malign Duke of York, 
with his vulgar wife and ugly mistresses; that portly scoundrel the 
Earl of Oxford; Killigrew the farceur ; St. Evremont the philosophic 
epicurean, with the large tumour on his forehead ; beautiful Miss Jen- 
nings; incomparable Miss Stuart (the Britannia of our halfpenny); that 
beautiful fury the Duchess of Cleveland; that dark good-for-nothing 
Duchess of Portsmouth—have all flitted phantom-like across this square, 
and vanished in the darkness from whence they came. 

In 1677, the rate-book of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, consulted by 
indefatigable Mr. Peter Cunningham (sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes), 
shows that then, on the east side, lived the Marquis of Blandford, the 
Countess of Warwick, and the Earl of Oxford. This last was the 
nobleman who beguiled the Roxana of the day into a cruel sham mar- 
riage, his lordship’s kettledrummer being the pseudo-chaplain. On the 
west side resided Lord Purbeck, Lord Halifax, Sir Allen Apsley, Madam 
Churchill, and Madam Davis. On the north side, Mr. John Benet, Mr. 
Shaw, the Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Bearbone, John Aunger, the French 
ambassador, Laurence Hyde, Sir Hitch Lucy, the Earl of Essex, the Earl 
of St. Albans, and such grand folk. The air must have been heavy 
with the perfume shaken from their silken robes, fans, gloves, and 
Chedreuxz wigs. A page from a directory does not seem to promise 
very agreeable reading; and yet the very sound of these names is, we 
are not ashamed to confess it, pleasant to our ears. 

Earl of Clarendon. This was the very year that, tormented by his 
enemies, taunted with selling Dunkirk, with effecting his master's 
marriage with an ugly and unsuitable Portuguese princess, and with 
building a vainglorious palace out of stone intended for St. Paul’s, the 
historian of the civil war fled to France. 
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Laurence Hyde. This was the reprobate Rochester, who, when his 
lampoon on the “ mutton-eating king” proved too severe even for care- 
less Charles, turned quacksalver and astrologer on Tower-hill. He 
lived a reprobate, but died repentant. He was not quite bad to the 
core. 

The French ambassador. This was the wily watchful Barillon, who 
bought Charles over with French gold; and not only Charles, but half 
his court. If he could only be quiet and have his pleasure, Charles 
would have sold the crown-jewels, and bartered Ireland for a brood of 
spaniel puppies. The publication of Barillon’s accounts startled the 
world by the discovery that even the noblest Roman of them all, Al- 
gernon Sydney, had received bribes—from some mistaken adoption, 
no doubt, of the vile jesuitical axiom of “doing evil that good may 
come.” Everyone had his price then, and statesmen could be bought 
like cattle. 

Madam Davis is the coarse dancer whom Pepys so often mentions 
as so shameless and audacious at the theatre in trying to win the 
king’s glance, and to browbeat her rivals. 

Madam Churchill was the favourite of James the Second, the sister 
of the future Duke of Marlborough, by whose good graces he first ob- 
tained court influence, and the mother ofthat vigorous general in Spain, 
the Duke of Berwick. 

The Marquis of Blandford was Lewis de Duras, afterwards Earl of 
Faversham, an incompetent commander, who displayed his laziness and 
incompetence in the campaign against Monmouth. 

The Earl of Dorset, that idol of the wits and poets of two genera- 
tions, had a house on the west side of St. James’s-square in 1678. “I 
know not how it is, but Lord Buckhurst,” said Rochester, with admir- 
ing envy, “‘may do what he will, yet he is never in the wrong.” This 
was the nobleman who when at sea, the night before one of those tre- 
mendous battles with the Dutchmen, found time and gaiety to write 
or revise that exquisite tripping bit of gallantry, 


“ To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite.” 


Dorset was born under a special star, if ever a man was. The world 
was never tired of praising him, and no one seemed jealous of his 
merits. The poets were all through life his bodyguard. Dryden made 
a model critic of him, and praised his satires; Prior liked his gene- 
rosity and candour ; Waller studied his verse for harmony, his prose for 
taste ; Butler and Wycherly were introduced by him to the town; the 
Duke of Buckingham deferred to him; Charles the Second admired 
his distinguished manners; La Fontaine and St. Evremont admitted 
he was a perfect master of the French belles lettres; Pope imitated 
him ; and Dr. Johnson eulogised his elegance and judgment. 

Dr. Sydenham, that great and learned physician of the reigns of 
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Charles the Second and James the Second, wrestled with Death, and 
threw him very often too, in his consulting-room at his house in St. 
James’s-square. Son of a Dorsetshire squire, Commoner of Wadham, 
Fellow of All Souls, Bachelor of Medicine, then captain in Cromwell’s 
invincible army, and physician in Westminster, Sydenham must have 
had much to ponder over, as, in the pleasant twilight of his life, he 
leaned on his gold-headed cane and paced round this square, resting on 
the arm of his young friend Blackmore, that intolerable poet so cruelly 
badgered by Dryden and Pope—transfixed, in fact, by the shafts of two 
generations of poetical satirists. 

It was Sydenham who said, with a bitter contempt for the science 
of his own day: ‘“ What course of study should a medical student 
pursue? Why, read Don Quixote. It is a very good book: I read it 
still.” 

Now, except the Baratarian physician’s severe opinions on the matter 
of diet, and some true observations on monomania, that noble Spanish 
book does not contain many medical axioms: but the doctor was wise 
in his generation. There had then been no great English physician 
except Harvey, the final discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 
The medical books then were a miserable mélange of alchemy, astro- 
logy, and old woman’s superstitions. The Royal Society was in its 
babyhood, quite as puzzle-headed as the outer world, and chiefly intent 
on mandrakes, unicorn’s horns, and experiments with mercury. 

In a dedication to Dr. Mapletoft, a friend who translated his works 
into Latin (the universal language of the learned all through Europe), 
Sydenham tacitly contemns books, and places them utterly below the 
results of personal experience and observation, which are the only real 
basis of medical knowledge. 

“ The medical art,” he says, “could not be learned so well and so 
surely as by use and experience; and he who would pay the nicest and 
most accurate attention to the symptoms of distempers would succeed 
best in finding out the true means of cure.” 

Early in life, Sydenham, like many other honest men before and 
since, tried to get on without humbug—that is, without yielding to the 
weakness or the baseness of ordinary human nature. When consulted 
by his patients for the first time, he used to studiously listen to their 
complaints, and then say: ‘ Well, I will consider your case, and in 
a few days will order something for you.” 

This was the trae way to avoid shooting in the dark. But men 
racked with fever, or morbidly apprehensive of a pole-axe blow from 
apoplexy, were not in a condition of mind to be very patient. Two- 
thirds of such patients at the time of the Plague of London forgot to 
come again; so Sydenham, unwilling to starve, fell into the old way, 
prescribed at a first glance, and from ten minutes’ diagnosis of per- 
haps a twenty years’ disease, did his best to help life and expel its 
enemy. 
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Sydenham, whom Locke praised (and Locke’s praise was praise 
indeed), prided himself on avoiding such fantastic though ingenious 
theories as Willis’s, and on observing and closely following nature. 
Boerhaave and Haller praised his treatment of small-pox, his cooling 
regimen for fevers, and his admirable use of Peruvian bark, then almost 
a new medicine. In that full-blooded age, we may perhaps pardon him 
for having been a little too much of the Sangrado, and carrying bleed- 
ing to excess. He seems, though neglected at court (perhaps rather a 
compliment when a court is degraded), to have ripened into that most 
delightful and by no means rare character—a benevolent, candid, sin- 
cere, amiable old physician. 

There is a racy old story of a fat puffy old gentleman, who one day, 
after toiling up Holborn-hill in the sun, stopped at the summit to rest 
and to mop his forehead. An artful young dodger seeing him, accosted 
him: 

“ Why, old un, you’re out of breath!” 

Pouf, pouf! Yes, boy, I am.” 

* And very red too, old un!” 

“Yes, yes, you boy, yes.” 

* Jolly well tired ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very well, then, old un; here goes.” 

So saying, the audacious young rascal butted his head into the 
old gentleman’s waistcoat, slipped his watch out of his fob, with the 
same motion of the hand his purse out of his pocket, and in a jiffy 
darted down the nearest alley. 

Quite ‘as good a story is told of Sydenham. One pleasant summer 
evening the old sage sat at his ground-floor window in St. James’s- 
square, very feeble and extremely gouty, ruminating over the wild 
gallants he had buried, the children he had seen grow up, and the 
alleviations to human misery that Providence had enabled him to far- 
nish. A tall silver tankard full of the doctor’s favourite and harm- 
less beverage, that “ good familiar creature” small-beer, stood on the 
table at his elbow, and in the orange liquid floated a pleasantly-bitter 
sprig of rosemary. All at once a lean hungry face stared in wistfully 
at the open window, and a quick, thin, dirty hand snatched the tankard, 
and was off with it unpursued; for the angry doctor was too lame to 
move to the bell, and too feeble to raise cries to be heard by his 
servants. 

In Shadwell’s and Dryden’s time St. James’s-square remained the 
centre of fashion. The Dukes of Norfolk held No. 21, at the south- 
east corner of the square, as their fortress. It was probably the house 
of the Dukes of St. Albans, who left it in 1683, on the death of Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. In old Norfolk House that young prince, 
afterwards George III., was born; and here he spent the true golden 
age of life and rolled about in his cradle, careless of American discontent 
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or French agitation. Sixty years after, he was wandering, crazed and 
blind, through the solitary rooms at Windsor, alternately raging at Dr. 
Willis, and consoling himself with memories of Handel on the harpsi- 
chord. Mr. Peter Cunningham tells us that the present Norfolk House 
was built in 1742, from a design by Brettingham. The portico was not 
added till 1842. In this mansion “ Jockey of Norfolk,” that enormous 
tun of a duke, so famous for his conviviality at the Beef-steak Club, 
and his Whiggery at the Crown-and-Anchor meetings, must have often 


rolled home, 
“Round as a tub and liquored every chink,” 


after eating acres of rump-steak and swallowing four or five bottles of 
port in company with Captain Morris and other bon-vivanis of the 
day. 

The great Duke of Ormond, that stanch and honest old Irish 
officer, whom audacious Captain Blood tried to carry off on horseback 
to hang at Tyburn, lived in St. James’s-square all through the dis- 
graceful reign of Charles the Second, in a house on the north-west side, 
next to the last Earl of Oxford’s. This excellent statesman, who did 
so much for Ireland, here entertained his friend Lord Clarendon, and 
shared loyally in his disgrace, till the Duke of York took him up, to 
upset the intrigues of the Cabal. Honest man, sound thinker, and 
faithful friend,— 


“ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon,”— 


Ormond moves among the witlings, fops, elegant rascals, and accom- 
plished vauriens and roués of Charles’s court like an old war-horse 
feeding stolidly in a meadow all in a flutter with summer butterflies. 
He and Rupert are pleasant to think of, after such men as figure in 
Grammont’s thoughtless memoirs and Dryden’s infamous comedies. 
Ormond House, valued then at 300/. a year (equal to treble that sum 
in our current money), was sold in 1719 for 75002, and was part of 
the estates forfeited by the duke’s son on his attainder. The memory 
of the old family still lives in the name of an adjacent mews—Ormond- 
yard. 

This same fashionable square was also honoured, as Charles’s court 
would have considered, by being the residence of Catherine Sedley 
(afterwards Countess of Dorchester), mistress of that untoward bigot, 
James the Second. It is an old libertine’s bitterest punishment to see 
the disgrace of his own daughter, and Sedley felt the bitterness. He 
was active for the Reformation, saying with malicious humour, “I 
do it from a feeling of gratitude; for since his majesty has made 
my daughter a countess, I shall certainly do all I can to make his 
daughter a queen.” 

Unfortunate James, no one had taken the trouble to be indignant 
with him, as in the case of the amours of his brother Charles. 
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Before the flight of James, Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney,—“ the 
rash Adonis” and “the handsome Sidney of Grammont,”—occupied. 
Romney House, afterwards the Erechtheum Club, and in this square 
displayed his handsome figure and fine limbs. William the Third, 
that dry hook-nosed Prince of Orange, frequently visited the beau at 
Romney House; and we can picture the prudent Dutchman, in his 
stiff jack-boots, square-cut laced coat, and flowing lace steenkirk, 
alighting with his friend Bentinck at Sidney’s door. 

The gallant died in 1704, and was buried in the chancel of St. 
James’s, Westminster. In a newspaper of 1703 there is a reward of 
200 guineas offered for the apprehension of some thieves who had 
coolly in the night cut down and carried off a tree that grew opposite 
Romney House. 

And now let us pass on to the powder-and-patch period of Pope. 
It was the fashion in the time of the bard of Twickenham to deride 
botanists, antiquarians, and etymologists, who were all foolishly classed 
as mere crazed hobby-hunters. Pope assigns to an Earl of Pembroke, 
then living in St. James’s-square in 1714, and a great antiquarian, 


ar . statues, dirty gods, and coins.” 


At another tenant of this square also the “little hater” darted his 
ever-ready sting. In No. 6 (now Bristol House) lived Sporus, that 
thing of silk, 
“That mere white-scented curd of ass’s milk ;” 

really, to judge from his letters, an old fop, but not an old fool by any 
means. Mr. Pope had the vanity of a dwarf, and had old grudges 
against Lord Hervey, who had great secret influence at court. It is 
not pleasant to be called Sporus, and no doubt Pope’s works were not 
popular at Bristol House. 

The glory of the square, indeed, came to a climax when that 
bluff sturdy statesman, Sir Robert Walpole, lived here till 1735, when 
George the Second offered him a house in Downing-street, which had 
just then become vacant by the death of the Hanoverian minister. 
Sir Robert would only accept it, however, on condition of its being 
made an appanage of the first lord of the Treasury for ever. If every 
man had his price in those days, no doubt many a Tory’s virtue 
yielded in this square to Sir Robert’s eloquent guineas. Many a wist- 
ful Jacobite must have paced up and down it in hopes to catch Sir 
Robert at a safe time for a quiet stab that might help on the Pre- 
tender’s cause. 

In Queen Anne’s time the Duke of Northumberland lived here, 
as well as one of Pope’s friends, the Earl of Bathurst, a fellow-states- 
man of Harley and St.John. Polite, virtuous, wise, cheerful, Bathurst 
seems to have been truly worthy of the friendship of Pope, Swift, 
and Addison. He died at Cirencester, in-1775, aged seventy-one. 
Within a month of his death this heart of oak had ridden two hours 
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every morning and drunk his daily bottle of wine. Fifty years before 
Dr. Cheyne had assured him he would not live seven years if he did 
not stop his wine. 

At No. 2 resided that fine old Cornish admiral, Boscawen. He sank 
swarms of French frigates in his time, and smote and shattered Louis’s 
ships whenever he met the white flag. He fought well in India and 
in South America. One of his greatest actions was under Anson off 
Finisterre, when he took an entire covey of ten French frigates (1747). 
He was wounded in that engagement. The iron street-posts in front 
of his house in this square were old cannon taken in this grand sea- 
fight. Lord Chatham when prime minister paid Boscawen a fine 
compliment; and it is a compliment that epitomises his merits as an 
admiral. ‘“ When I apply,” said the minister, ‘to other officers respect- 
ing any expedition I am projecting, they always raise difficulties; but 
Boscawen always discovers expedients.” ; 

But by far the pleasantest tradition of this historical square to our 
minds is one that connects it with the memory of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
That great man had given up the unfortunate school at Edial, near 
Lichfield, which had indeed already well-nigh given up him, and come 
to London with his head pupil Garrick to push his way among the 
booksellers. In company with that clever scapegrace Savage, Johnson 
was doing translations for Cave at St. John’s-gate, besides writing 
Irene, and attending to the debates in parliament, but he was still 
poor, and compelled to be thrifty. He told Reynolds that one par- 
ticular night was spent by Savage and himself walking round St. 
James’s-square for want of a lodging; but he added: “ We were not 
at all depressed by our situation”’—(were they not rich in hope, youth, 
and talent ?)—* but in high spirits and brimful of patriotism, resolved 
we would stand by our country.” Delightful picture; it reads like a 
passage from the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Perhaps, as the two Bohemians paced along, denouncing Walpole, 
Johnson stopped his rakish friend at No. 3, on the east side—the Duke 
of Leeds’—and hummed a sireet-ballad of the day, which he always 
liked to repeat for the sake of its delicious naivelé : 


“When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his grace of Leeds’ good company ! 


She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 
And the best of silk and satin shall wear, 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a house in St. James’s-square.” 


That house in the square the street-poet evidently thought the end of 
all things, and dared go no farther. 

At No. 15 there lived that portentously wise-looking man, Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. What man would not look wise with eyebrows 
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like small heads of hair? It is well that, though the biographer has to 
say arrogant, morose, mistaken Thurlow, he has also to add, honest 
Thurlow. If he helped Lord North to lose America for us, he assisted 
Dr. Johnson; and that act covers a multitude of sins. 

At No. 14 lived that virulent man, Sir Philip Francis—now, from 
the internal evidence supplied by the book, generally supposed (but we 
sincerely believe erroneously) to have been the dreaded Junius. After 
the Atlantics of good ink wasted on this question, the bulk of evidence 
is certainly in favour of Junius having been Francis; yet there is 
strong reason to suppose the writer of those famous epistles was a much 
humbler and less-known contemporary. 

At No. 11 lived the great book-collector, John Duke of Roxburghe; 
and here his precious folios were sold and scattered to the winds. 

The large house at the north corner of King-street was once an 
object of horror to London mobs. It was the hated Lord Castlereagh’s 
mansion; and here that cold arrogant man, when his mind began to 
give way under the pressure of a secret and horrible conspiracy, left 
for Foot’s Cray, where he killed himself with a white-handled penknife 
he had been seen to buy from a Jew boy who was waiting for the 
coaches at the White Horse Cellar. The mob frequently pelted the 
glass out of the windows of the house of this narrow-minded minister. 

No. 22 is the town-house of the Bishops of London. The Church 
was as aristocratic when bishops lived in Holborn; but what bishop 
would live eastward now? Yet perhaps the half-savage costermongers 
of Whitechapel require the presence of the descendants of the poor 
fishermen of Galilee quite as much as the fashionable tenants of our 
club-houses do. 

No. 18, Lichfield House, built by that refined and useful antiquarian 
architect, ‘‘ Athenian Stuart,” was where the Lichfield-House Compact 
was formed by O'Connell in 1835. The house where the Erechtheum 
once disported was the repository of Joseph Wedgwood, the founder 
of the Staffordshire Etruria ; that enlightened and energetic man who 
gave the first impulse to a better state of things in our commoner do- 
mestic manufactures. The Greek curves and Greek simplicity taught a 
purer taste to our potters; and the English began at last to see that 
true art transforms even the meanest objects into things of beauty. 
The equestrian statue of that somewhat repelling hero and not too 
victorious general, William III., is by the younger Bacon. The pedes- 
tal waited for the statue from 1732 to 1808. 

In 1780, when London was on fire in a dozen places and the blue 
cockades poured into this square, where the country militia regiments 
soon afterwards came to bivouac, some of the rioters, drunk with their 
triumph and Mr. Langdale’s gin, tossed their spolia opima—the keys 
of Newgate—into the basin in the centre of the square, where they 
were found many years afterwards, when Lord George and half his 
crack-brained abettors were dead. 
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No. 4 (Earl de Grey’s) boasts, or did boast in 1849—when that not 
very profound German art critic, Dr. Waagen, was in London—a fine 
collection of pictures. The series of portraits by Vandyke (many of 
them whole-lengths and life-size) are incomparable, and show the 
great Fleming in all his manners. The portrait of Charles Maberly 
(half-length) is of admirable impasto and of a light brilliant tone; 
the gallant manliness of Vandyke, so graceful without being foppish, 
so dignified without being self-conscious, is here seen to the utmost 
advantage. There are two fine poetical landscapes by Claude, for those 
who like the sugared and somewhat mechanical formality of that arti- 
ficial yet admirable painter ; a fine vigorous work by Salvator Rosa, 
always audacious and picturesque; and two charming cattle-pieces by 
Adrian Vandervelde. The collection is crowned by a great work of 
Titian’s more playful manner, which came from the Orleans Gallery ; 
it is known as “ La Cassette de Titien ;” but it is surpassed by a pic- 
ture of the same kind in the Berlin Museum. In the St.-James’s-square 
picture the princely girl is holding up in her raised hand a casket of 
jewels on a dish; at Berlin she is lifting a dish of fruit, &c. The 
turn of the head is particularly happy, and the painting of the shoul- 
ders magical for roundness and voluptuous grace. 

Having now torn ourself away from this square of a thousand 
associations, our future course must be somewhat erratic and zigzag. 
To use a sporting phrase, we must make a scratch pack of the other 
squares, and let them follow in any order they choose. 


Tavistock-square derives its name from the title borne by the father 
of the celebrated patriot, William Lord Russell, who lost his head so 
unjustly in Charles the Second’s time for a conspiracy in which he 
had never been engaged. As a small recompense for his loss, William 
made the father Marquis of Tavistock and Duke of Bedford. Pin- 
kerton the historian lived at No. 9 in Tavistock-place, leading an 
abandoned miserable existence. Mary Ann Clark, the bricklayer’s 
daughter, afterwards the mischievous mistress of the Duke of York, 
lived for some time at No. 34. That shrewd Scotch novelist, Galt, 
afterwards had this house, and subsequently Douce the antiquarian. 

No. 37 is a house memorable to scientific men, because Francis 
Baily, President of the Royal Astronomical Society, lived there from 
1825 to 1844. Some great experiments were made there in his time, 
soundings taken as it were among the stars, to discover where that 
great buoyant old ship, the Earth, hails from, and whither she is bound. 
The house, Sir John Herschell describes, stands isolated in a garden, so 
as to escape the vibration produced by carriages. In the upper part of 
the house is an observatory; and in this observatory, without scales or 
measures, a man with a far-seeing brain actually contrived to weigh the 
Earth! yes; its bulk and figure were here calculated as nicely as if it 
were no larger than a Dutch cheese, and its pounds avoirdupois put 
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down in the neatest figures. By this and other discoveries the stand- 
ard measure of the British nation, Sir John says, was perpetuated, 
and “the pendulum experiments rescued from their chief source of 
inaccuracy.” 

Tavistock House, the fine mansion near the north-west entrance 
to the square, was long the residence of James Perry, the celebrated 
editor of that great Whig organ, the Morning Chronicle. Tom Moore 
revelled here, warbled his melodies and sparkled out his bon-mots, 
many-coloured and full of fire as opals. 

But the house has more interesting associations than that about it ; 
for here for many years resided Mr. Charles Dickens. In its cham- 
bers arose those beautiful dreams which will delight us for ever; and 
here were first struck out many of those delicious oddities which will 
shake the sides of generations and generations yet unborn. When I 
pass I always look at the windows: Little Nell and Quilp, Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam, seem to smile at me from them; and I almost feel prepared 
to see a coach drive up to the door, and Nicholas Nickleby, David 
Copperfield, Tom Pinch, and the Cheeryble Brothers step out of it; or 
the door itself open, and out trip Dolly Varden, Kate Nickleby, or 
pretty childish Dora. 


Euston-square is associated with the memory of that droll humour- 
ist, but not very high-principled man, Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar). He 
died here, in a house attached to Montgomery’s nursery-gardens, now 
built over. Latterly, the pensioned old satirist became blind, infirm, 
lame, and asthmatic, and was at the mercy of his servants and some 
low legacy-hunters. He had been bought over by the government, who 
wanted to use him against the French Revolution, and contrived by 
a sop-in-the-pan to draw him off from his clever, but vulgar and piti- 
less, ridicule of poor respectable old George the Third. He had a great 
horror of death, and was often heard to say that with all his infirmities 
he would willingly take from nature a lease of five hundred years. 

‘When you are here, you are something,” was his favourite re- 
mark ; “but when dead, you are nothing.” 

His last words were touching: ‘“ Give me back my youth.” 


Queen-square was so called out of compliment to that not very 
interesting English sovereign, Queen Anne. In the time of Dodsley, 
the author of the Lnvirons, the north side of the square was left 
open for the sake of a view of the adjacent green fields and the hills of 
Highgate and Hampstead. A story of Dr. Johnson’s is pleasant to 
ruminate upon as we cross this square, which is indeed little changed 
since the days of red-heels, periwigs, and swords. At the north-west 
corner of Queen-square once lived Dr. Campbell, author of Lives of the 
Admirals and editor of the Biographia Britannica,—a plodding, in- 
dustrious compiler he was. In Johnson’s early times the Sunday- 
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evening conversazioni of this learned and influential Scotchman were 
much attended by persons of eminence in science and literature. 
Johnson bore with these parties for a time, and then gave them up. 

“T used to go pretty often to Campbell’s on Sunday evening,” he 
told Boswell, “till I began to consider that the shoals of Scotchmen who 
flocked about him might probably say, when anything of mine was well 
done, ‘ Ay, ay, he has learnt this of Cawmell! ” 

The herculean doctor was always unjust to the Scotch. 

Alderman Barber, who died in this square in 1741, should always 
be remembered with respect; for it was he who set up a monument in 
Poets’ Corner to poor starved Butler, and those who delight in the fer- 
tility and matchless wit of Hudibras should by no means forget him 
as they turn into Queen-square. That much-maligned and very ad- 
mirable early writer on art, Jonathan Richardson, the artist whom 
Hogarth rather cruelly caricatured, lived in Queen-square, and died 
there. This eminently respectable man studied under Riley, and imi- 
tated Kneller; he was the father-in-law of Hudson, Reynolds's first 
master, and a miserable painter. Hogarth, hating him because he was 
a mere “ face-painter,” and employed drapery men to put in his dress 
and backgrounds, ridiculed him in an unfair caricature, which he had, 
in a cooler moment, the good sense to suppress. 


Hanover-square (the name recording the greatness of Queen Anne’s 
fortunate but not very interesting successor) was built in 1718, and 
was at first called a street. In 1720 its inhabitants were the upper 
ten thousand—Lord Carpenter, Sir Theodore Jansen, Lord Hilsborough, 
the Duke of Montrose, and Lord Dunmore. On the north side, Colo- 
nel Fane, Mr. Sheldon, the Earl of Coventry, Lord Brooke, General 
Stewart, the Duke of Roxburgh, and General Evans. In the Strype 
of 1720, allusion is made to these new and splendid buildings on the 
way towards Tyburn, quite suburban then: “One of the houses is 
taken by my Lord Cowper, the late Lord High Chancellor of England ; 
and a rumour is given that the gibbet at Tyburn is to be removed to 
Kingsland, to prevent the doleful processions passing by the north end 
of the new square.” Pope’s Lord Cobham had a house here. Ambrose 
Philips (namby-pamby Philips), who wrote the Persian pastorals, and 
was despised by Pope, died here in 1749; and Admiral Lord Rod- 
ney, who hit the French so hard in the West Indies, and gave the 
Spaniards such a buffet off Cape St. Vincent, died here in 1792. In 
1754 the inner enclosure of the square was marked off with wooden 
posts. The statue of William Pitt, that arrogant-looking statesman, 
from whose upturned hat-peg of a nose, it used to be said, dangled the 
Opposition, cost 7000/.: it was Chantrey’s work, and was set up in 
1831. The Hanover-square Rooms, on the east side, were built by Sir 
John Gallini, one of the early managers of the Italian Opera, when 
the Opera was still a tender exotic and had scarcely yet struck root. 
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Such are a few of the traditions of some of our chief London squares ; 
it would take a volume to garner up the legends of them all. Those 
quiet spots have been the battlegrounds of factions and the grave- 
yards of many pleasant memories ; their histories (however imperfectly 
sketched by us) are not undeserving of record—at least we have shown 
that it is not the Dome or the Abbey alone that furnish material for 
thought ; and most reflective people will feel more interest in a locality 
when they have been told that across that pavement Dr. Johnson 
lumbered, or at that house Nelson lived. Much of the scenery of the 
old stage is still around us ; we tread the same old planks : it is only 
the actors that have changed. 














THE FRIEND OF TALLEYRAND ' 


On the 18th of October 1848 there died in Paris, at an advanced age, 
the Count Charles Montrond, a man of considerable notoriety in his day. 
He was of good family, and before the first French Revolution occupied 
a distinguished position in the best French society. He was an inve- 
terate gambler, and the invariable success attending his play excited 
frequent suspicion in regard to its integrity. When very young, at the 
Court of Queen Marie Antoinette, he was bluntly charged by a cer- 
tain Monsieur de Champagne, an officer of the Guards, with cheating. 
“ Possibly,” Montrond answered coolly ; “but I don’t choose to be 
told so;” and he flung the cards in Champagne’s face. A duel fol- 
lowed, and Montrond was run through the body and compelled to keep 
his bed for some two months. His health restored, he challenged M. 
de Champagne to fight again; and although Montrond received a 
second wound, he succeeded in killing his adversary. In this way 
Montrond established his reputation as a man with whom it was dan- 
gerous to meddle, however curious might appear his constant good 
fortune at games of chance. As his friend Talleyrand said some time 
afterwards, apropos of this duel and its results: “ Z/ vit sur son mort.” 

During the Reign of Terror Montrond was thrown into prison. He 
expected every day to learn that he had been sentenced to death. He 
used to relate that he had observed that those who showed themselves 
much at the windows, or made themselves conspicuous by talking 
through the bars to the sentry on guard, were generally the first to 
be called out to be guillotined. So he kept as much in the back- 
ground as possible, and at last remained in his cell with only one 
companion, an old lady. One morning he heard so great a noise in the 
street without, that, with characteristic selfishness, he persuaded his 
fellow-prisoner to question the sentry on the subject. “ Robespierre is 
dead,” said the soldier in explanation, “ and you will soon be free.” 

Released from prison, he became intimate with Barras and other 
leading men of the time, and shortly afterwards established a friend- 
ship, which lasted through life, with Prince Talleyrand. On one 
occasion, Talleyrand, at that time Minister for Foreign Affairs under 
Napoleon, furnished Montrond with secret intelligence which enabled 
him to gain a sum of twenty thousand pounds by operations on the 
Bourse. After this coup, Talleyrand said to him : “ My dear Montrond, 
now you have secured this large sum of money, you must see about 
investing it. Where will you place it?” “ Place it?” he answered; 
“why, in my desk to be sure.” 
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He was always improvident, and throughout his life his expen- 
diture was enormous. He did not succeed in obtaining the favour of 
the Emperor Napoleon I.; partly, it was supposed, from his having 
pretended to the love of one of the imperial princesses, and partly 
because he could not restrain his bitter tongue from making majesty 
itself the subject of his sarcasms. Yet during the Hundred Days he 
was selected by Fouché to undertake, all other negotiations having 
failed, a political mission of great importance and difficulty. He was 
to go to Vienna, and under an assumed name, and affecting to be a 
professor of botany, was charged to win over Talleyrand, pacify Metter- 
nich, and, if possible, persuade the Empress Marie Louise to return 
to Paris. 

After a private interview with Napoleon, he started for Vienna, and 
saw Talleyrand and Metternich; but only to find that a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties of the case was quite hopeless. He after- 
wards obtained access to the gardens of Schonbrunn, where the Empress 
was then residing. She was passionately fond of flowers, and in his 
assumed character Montrond was enabled to address her during her 
walks, and deliver the message with which he was intrusted. He soon 
found, however, as he informed his friends on his return, “that a 
woman so devoted to tulips could not be expected to care much for her 
husband’s laurels,” and that the Empress was in fact absolutely estranged 
from her husband. 

Compelled to quit France, Montrond took refuge in London, in 
which city he soon came to be regarded as a person of note, famed for 
his perfect manners, his ready wit, and his wonderful good fortune 
at play. “ Who is this Montrond ?” inquired the Duke of York one 
day. “They say, sir, that he is the most agreeable scoundrel and the 
greatest reprobate in France.” “Is he, by Jove!” cries his royal 
highness ; “then let us ask him to dinner immediately.” In the 
London clubs Montrond was known by the sobriquet of “ Old French ;” 
and from Lord Sefton (a “ gigantic hunchback”), Lord Foley, the Duke 
of York, and others, he won many thousands of pounds. Byron is sup- 
posed to allude to him in the lines: 


“There was the preux Chevalier de la Ruse, 
Whom France and Fortune lately deigned to waft here, 
Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse ; 
But the clubs found it rather serious laughter. 
Because, such was his magic power to please, 
The dice seemed charmed too with his repartees.” 
Don Juan, Canto xiii, 


Moore, in his Diary (1820), chronicles a visit from Montrond. In 
the course of the conversation, Moore happened to remark that Lady 
Byron was not a fit wife for his lordship. Montrond observed in bad 
English: “’Tis indeed a very hard thing to find a good person in that 
capacity.” 
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Mr. Raikes notes in his Journal, in the year 1832, that the two 
‘most known” foreigners at that time in London were Montrond and 
Count d’Orsay. He describes Montrond as being then nearly sixty-five 
years of age, lavish in his expenditure, a protégé of Talleyrand, and a 
constant guest at his table; received into all the best houses in London, 
witty, and entertaining, ‘‘ though his /on,” says Mr. Raikes, “is rather 
tranchant.” THe played high, and generally won; was full of anecdotes, 
which he told well; was a great epicure and connoisseur at table; 
entered into all the gaieties and pursuits of the young English dandies, 
who looked up to him and admired his sallies. In Paris he was 
notorious as a rowé and duellist. He had married the Duchesse de 
Fleury, a beautiful woman with a fortune, which he had spent. Old 
age, according to Mr. Raikes, had mellowed the more riotous traits in 
his character, and a life of quiet self-indulgence seemed now to be his 
only ambition. 

Captain Gronow, from whose Recollections certain of the particulars 
above stated have been gathered, had also a personal acquaintance with 
Montrond, but found no traces about him of the charmant gargon cha- 
racteristics which had at one time distinguished him. He was above 
the middle height, stout, perfectly bald, had blue eyes, small features, 
and a florid complexion. His manner was singularly quiet ; he was 
without the gesticulations and play of features which ordinarily mark 
the foreigner. He was not a great talker, never swaggered, seldom 
spoke about himself, never laughed at his own jokes. His countenance 
the Captain found to bear the stamp of an “almost Pickwickian bene- 
volence;” though, on close inspection, it was seen that this was a mask 
merely. He was demure, sleek, sly, and very dangerous. Every now 
and then there would come a peculiar twinkling in his eyes boding no 
good to those about him. He would receive, with an air of paternal 
amiability, the feeble attack of some foolish jester; but suddenly his 
little pale blue eyes would glitter, and then his wretched antagonist 
found himself seized and crushed to pieces under the wheel of his mer- 
ciless sarcasm. It is curious to note that the other “most known” 
foreigner has left us a sketch of Montrond. D’Orsay’s caricature is 
but a very rough drawing of the back of the elder scapegrace. He is 
sitting at a whist-table, holding up his cards. No features are visible. 
We see only a bald head rising to a peak at the top, with a scrambling 
bushy crescent of white hair beneath, and great flapping wings of 
shirt-collar flying out on either side. Yet, aided by this sketch and 
Captain Gronow’s description, we may form a tolerably complete notion 
of Count Montrond’s personal appearance as he sat down to his dearly- 
beloved cards, with his mind bent on quietly plundering his play- 
fellows. 

Dating from 1834, it would seem that Montrond received a pension 
from Louis Philippe : “to speak well of him at the clubs and in Eng- 
land.” During his later years, however, which were spent in Paris, his 
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state of health was very precarious. He became subject to epileptic 
seizures of an alarming kind. On one occasion a fit attacked him in 
the evening, shortly after dinner, at Talleyrand’s. As he lay convulsed, 
scratching and beating the floor with his hands and feet, his host stood 
contemplating the sufferer with cold and cynical interest. “ C’est qu'il 
me parail,” said Talleyrand, “ gw’il veut absolument descendre!’ Yet 
the two men were close friends. “Do you know why I am so fond 
of Montrond ?” said Talleyrand once to the Duchesse de Laval. “I 
will tell you. Because he has so few prejudices.” ‘Do you know why 
I am so fond of M. de Talleyrand ?” said Montrond, thereupon, to the 
Duchesse de Luynes. “ Because he has no prejudices whatever.” 

In 1835 he was suffering from a severe attack of erysipelas on the 
head and chest; and for some days his life was despaired of. Still, 
his spirits were good ; and, confined to his bed, he yet received 
the visits of his friends. The physicians gave him over ; general con- 
cern was expressed for his situation; and many who had from political 
or personal reasons held aloof from him seemed now softened towards 
him, and spoke of him with regret. He rallied, however, in a few 
days, and improved rapidly. He was living at this time in the Rue 
Blanche. His drawing-room was of a circular form, on the fourth 
floor, commanding a view of Paris. The house had been built in the 
middle of a little park, by the celebrated Maréchal de Richelieu, as a 
suburban petite maison for his private parties. It was erected in the 
form of a tower, in compliance with the malicious caprice of its original 
proprietor, who wished to obstruct the magnificent view obtained from 
the windows of a neighbouring house. Prince Talleyrand paid daily 
visits to his sick friend ; but being unable to ascend the long flights of 
stairs, he was compelled to communicate with Montrond for the most 
part by means of the servants. On one occasion, however, we learn 
that the Prince “ was twisted up” the hundred steps which led to his 
friend’s apartment by two footmen. This process of twisting upstairs 
the octogenarian statesman—his scanty locks steeped in pomatum, 
coated with powder, and pinched by the curling-tongs into those thin 
snowy ringlets which were famous all over Europe, his throat muffled 
in the wide folds of his enormous cravat, and his lame leg bandaged 
and supported by iron bars—must have been a curious thing to have 
seen. ‘Comme cest béte de mourir /’” moaned the sufferer, unable to 
move about his sick-room without support. ‘This is the end of un 
homme Wesprit,’? comments Mr. Raikes in his Journal. But the end 
was not yet. . 

Montrond recovered. He was much weakened, terribly aged, quite 
the shadow of the man he had been. But in 1837 he was able to quit 
Paris on a visit to Talleyrand at Valencay. The Quotidienne devoted 
an article to him on the occasion; described him as “ the Lauzun of 
the Directory,” the last type of the gentleman of the old régime, who 
for thirty years had excited Paris by the éclat of his gallantries, the 
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amplitude of his cravat, the fame of his duels, the elegance of his 
coiffure, the piquancy of his wit, the profuseness of his expenditure, 
and the mystery of his wealth. The Quotidienne is not very forbearing, 
does not shrink from personal criticism of rather a painful kind. 
Montrond, it relates, is nearly blind, is crippled with gout, is wheeled 
about the walks of the park, is obliged to be carried to the table of the 
Prince, and borne thence to the drawing-room, where he yet can in- 
dulge in efforts of wit and sallies of irony, which relieve in some degree 
the tedium and dreariness of the evenings at the Chiteau de Valencay. 
Talleyrand is described as still taking pleasure in the society of his 
fidus Achates—the only man in Europe who has been for fifty years his 
friend. The journalist concludes his not very agreeable article with 
the statement: “ Ces deux grands débris se consolent entre eux.” 

He lingered on, now better, now worse; to-day at death’s door, to- 
morrow recovered wonderfully. He grows thin and emaciated, leans on 
a stick for support, and wears green spectacles. Some one wishing to 
be agreeable to him observes to him at dinner one day, “Je vous trouve 
bon visage aujour@hui.” He replies, “ Ma foi, vous n’étes pas difficile !” 
In 1839 the France is citing a mot of his addressed to M. Thiers. 
Boasting of his power, Thiers said, “‘ Je mettrai la couronne a mes pieds.” 
Montrond observed, “ aimerais micux la voir ad vos pieds que sur votre 
téte.” In 1841 a friend writes to Mr. Raikes that Montrond has been 
suffering from gout in the stomach. “He was very pleasant, but I 
thought him in a bad way. The next day he dined at the club, and 
went to the baths of Vichy in the evening. He has come back, I am 
told, better than ever. The old gentleman really seems endowed with 
a principle of vitality that may to him counterbalance the absence of 
many others that shall be nameless. He seems likely to live as long 
as his friend M.de Talleyrand.” ‘The Prince had died on the 17th of 
May 1838, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

In 1842 he is stricken with paralysis; but his head is still clear, and 
he is able to talk as well as ever. He grows gradually weaker, however; 
his strength is fast failing him. Three days before his death his phy- 
sician says to him, “ Prenez bon courage ; vous irez peut-étre mieux, assez 
bien pour sortir en voiture.” He answers, “ Oui, je sais bien la voiture dans 
laquelle je sortirai.” As the dark hour approaches, he shows signs of 
religious feeline—for the first time in his life, it is to be feared. The 
Duc de Broglie is frequently with him, urging upon him an abandon- 
ment of the state of scepticism in which he had lived. The Abbé Peti- 
tot receives his confession. “ Vous avez sans doute dans votre temps fait 
beaucoup de plaisanteries contre la religion,” says the priest. ‘ Non, j’at 
toujours vécu en bonne compagnie,” Montrond replies. “The declaration, 
whether true or not,” comments Mr. Raikes, “showed very good worldly 
taste in the old gentleman.” The conversion, if it can be so called, of 
the dying man was considered at the time a remarkable fact. It was 
said that he had done all he could to dissuade Talleyrand from signing 
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a retractation of his errors on the day of his death, and had afterwards 
alluded to the subject with a most shameless levity. 

Captain Gronow describes the dying Montrond as left to the cruel 
mercies of a too notorious Mdlle. Désirée R , who, as he lay help- 
less and suffering, was to be seen gathering from his shelves for her 
own benefit his choicest specimens of old Sévres china and other arti- 
cles of virth. “ Quelle est attachante, cette femme Id!” said the sick man 
with a feeble gleam of his old humour. Presently he is saying to an 
old boon companion who is sitting by his bedside, “ My good friend, I 
have not got a shilling. I have no appetite. Ican’t drink. Désirée’s 
only occupation is to carry off my best china. ‘Je vous demande un 
peu si c’est la, Montrond?” 

Under date the 18th October 1843, Mr. Raikes enters in his Journal 
his last reference to the friend of Talleyrand. ‘ Montrond died this 
morning in what the Catholics call odeur de sainteté. He desired the 
crucifix to be placed at his bed’s head, and would not suffer it to be 
removed. Peace to his manes!” And the journalist proceeds to his 
next entry, concerning a grand dinner at which he was a guest, given 
by the English ambassador in Paris. 

There is always a doubt about the parentage of witty sayings. They 
are the children of many fathers. They are ascribed capriciously now 
to this humorist and now to that, but generally to him whose repute 
for humour is the most acknowledged by the world at large. A good 
thing seems ever so much the better when it comes to us indorsed with 
the name of a noted dealer in such utterances. A sort of compensatory 
process goes on. So many of a famous wit’s smart sallies are lost for 





that the world hastens to sustain his reputation by attributing to him 
many things he never thought of saying, and which in truth pertain to 
much less distinguished jesters. In a particular circle Montrond was 
regarded as the wittiest man of his age. Yet the fame of Talleyrand 
in this respect had a much more universal recognition. According to 
Captain Gronow, two famous moés, generally attributed to Talleyrand, 
of right belong to Montrond. These are, “Za parole a été donnée & 
VPhomme pour Vaider & cacher sa pensée.” ‘* Défiez-vous des premiers 
| mouvements; ils sont presque towours bons.” A third saying, if really 
Montrond’s, seems yet to have been founded on a well-known maxim of 
the Duc de la Rochefoucauld : “ Sil vous arrive quelque chose @heureuz, 
ne manquez pas d’aller le dire a vos amis, afin de leur faire de la peine.” 

A few other sallies of Montrond may be chronicled. 

When Emile de Girardin, the now famous political writer, a natural 
son of Alexandre-de Girardin, first began to make his name known, 
Montrond said to the father, “ Dépéchez-vous de le reconnattre, ou bientét 
al ne vous reconnaitra pas.” 

A French general, Count F——, who had the misfortune to be 
bald, happened to observe that he wished to make a present to a certain 
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lady, and to give her something very rare indeed. ‘“ Give her a lock of 
your hair,” said Montrond. It may be noted that this story, which is 
told upon the authority of Captain Gronow, is by that writer in another 
portion of his Recollections related of Talleyrand. Such is the usual 
fate of bon-mots. It should be said, however, that the gallant Captain 
was sinking into the vale of years when he composed his very amusing 
volumes, and died, indeed, in Paris, while the last of them was passing 
through the press. 

The Bailli de Ferrette, a very lean gentleman, was always attired in 
a court-suit with silk stockings, a cocked-hat, and a dress sword, the 
slender proportions of which weapon rivalled those of his legs. ‘Do 
tell me, Bailli,” said Montrond one day, eyeing him curiously, “ how is 
it? Have you got three legs or three swords ?” 

When, in General Malet’s conspiracy, the Duke de Rovigo, then 
minister of police, was seized and carried to prison, his wife, alarmed at 
his arrest, left her bed, and appeared upon the scene in very slight 
clothing indeed. -Montrond observed: ‘* Le ministre a été faible; mais 
sa femme s'est bien montrée.” 

A friend who was about to marry the natural daughter of the Duke 
de was expatiating at great length on her many virtues, talents, 
and general good qualities, refraining, however, from all allusion to the 
blemish attaching to her parentage. ‘‘A fattendre,” said Montrond, 
“ on dirait que tu épouses une fille surnaturelle.” 

Other stories of Montrond might be told. But in regard to much 
of his humour it must be confessed that it is marked by a freedom of 
tone which, however permitted in past years, does not accord with the 
better taste of the present period. 





DUTTON COOK. 














SALAMANDERS 





PrRHAps the Basilisk, whose mystery we unveiled in these pages awhile 
ago, is not so familiar in name to English people of to-day as the Sala- 
mander. A certain wide-spread popular belief attributes to long-con- 
tinued flame the power of generating a dragon-like monster—him of 
whom I write. Thus it was long a habit with glass-workers to extin- 
guish their furnaces once in seven years, to avoid, as they believed, 
the generation of a salamander; and in the mining part of Cornwall, 
where fire-engines, as they were then called, were used, a similar belief 
prevailed. The question to present itself is this: Was the belief a 
mere wayward prompting of the brain based on nothing at all—not 
even a suggestion? or was it a distortion of some slight matter of 
fact ? We shall soon resolve it into the latter. 

As in the case of the Basilisk, so here: the Salamander has an 
ancient, a medieval, and a modern history. The Greeks and Romans 
believed in a certain lizard, not only endowed with the modern sala- 
mandrine attribute of resisting fire, but also with properties of extra- 
ordinary venom. Not only was its bite considered fatal, its flesh if 
eaten deadly, but its evil influence was supposed to extend to living 
things it might have crawled over. Thus, if it crawled over a fruit- 
tree in bloom or bearing, all the fruit was believed to be poisoned; and 
wo betide the unlucky individual who should eat a herb on which a 
portion, be it never so insignificant, of salamandrine saliva had fallen! 

Aristotle had firm belief in the salamander. In his history of 
animals he cites the creature by name, adducing it in proof of what 
he believed the fact, that there was at least one animal over which flame 
had no power. As time advanced, the salamandrine attributes, in re- 
spect to flame, became still more extraordinary. Thus, according to 
Nicander, the salamander not only had the faculty of being absolutely 
impervious to flame, but no sooner came in the presence of fire than 
the creature attacked it as an enemy. Dioscorides and Pliny attest 
the preceding facts, the latter swelling the list of attributes by yet 
another: according to him salamanders are without sex. 

This belief in salamanders having come down to medieval times, 
got mingled with another to no small degree inconsequential. It was 
affirmed they sucked cows and dried up their udders. A similar belief 
prevails in respect to hedgehogs in some parts of England to this day. 
Comparing this allegation of salamandrine milk-theft with the attribute 
of mortally poisoning whatever living thing it might chance to crawl 
over, the impossibility of reconciling the one with the other is apparent. 
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The Romans considered the salamander to be equally fatal with 
aconite or hemlock. Two Koman proverbs attest the strength of the 
belief in the potency of salamandrine venom. “ He who is bitten by a 
salamander has need of as many antidotes as the creature has spots,” 
was one. “Ifa salamander bites you, put on your shroud,” was another. 

So deep-rooted had become this poisonous belief, that in later days 
we find Maupertuis considering it worth while to adduce some opposing 
testimony. He relates that a certain man, to whom his wife had ad- 
ministered portions of a salamander in hopes of becoming a widow, 
actually swallowed the flesh, yet lived. Maupertuis then records some 
experiments he had performed, and with the result of proving that sala- 
manders were not so deadly as had been imagined. In one experiment, 
he applied the teeth of a salamander to the thigh of a fowl from which 
he had plucked the feathers, to the lips and tongue of a dog, and to the 
tongue of the fowl: in each case without any injurious result super- 
vening. 

Galen thought it worth while to record that he knew the sala- 
mander could burn; a sufficient proof of the prevalence in his time of 
belief to the contrary. Equally fixed was the belief that any combus- 
tible matter became incombustible if invested in the skin of a sala- 
mander. Accordingly Marco Polo adverts to the belief in speaking of 
a certain cloth sent by a certain Tartar king to the Pope. The gar- 
ment was said to have been woven of salamander wool—a novel idea 
that a lizard should have been invested with wool—evidently the sala- 
mandrine attribute must have undergone some extension. This acute 
old traveller, however, divined the real truth, inasmuch as he quite 
correctly observes the so-called wool in question was none else than 
the mineral substance asbestos. Amongst the ancient salamandrine 
beliefs must be noticed that it had a depilatory power. Thus, advert- 
ing to this belief, Martial wrote as follows : 

“ Desine jam, Lalage, tristes ornare capillos, 
Tangat et insanum nulla puella caput : 


Hoc salamandra notet, vel seva novacula nudet, 
Ut digna speculo fiat imago tua.” 


Salamanders’ hearts worn as amulets were considered to be preven- 
tive against fire. Portions of the creature so reputedly poisonous were 
also used in medicine to cure leprosy. The alchemists also believed 
in salamandrine powers of transmutation. Hence these wretched rep- 
tiles, being placed in crucibles and the latter heated on the coals, quick- 
silver was poured upon them until they died. To what extent the 
poisonous nature of the reptile was credited may be inferred from the 
prevalence of the concurrent belief that the experiment was attended 
with danger to the operator. 

Throughout these observations we have written of the Salamander as 
if under some certainty of its existence, which is more than we were 
enabled to do in respect of the Basilisk. Indeed, the salamander is 
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recognised by modern naturalists to have a present existence, in so far 
as the name is applied to a certain lacertine animal which may be 
occasionally purchased in London for the ornamentation of glass cases. 
It is a small creature, only a few inches long, wholly devoid of poisonous 
qualities, as indeed all lizards are, and its powers of resisting fire are 
of a moderate degree only, as will be gathered from the recitals to 
follow. We shall soon see from what small matters of fact large infer- 
ences may spring. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. p. 377, the following record 
appears: “This came from that expert anatomist, M. Steno, to Dr. 
Croon Videl: that a knight called Corvini had assured him, that having 
cast a salamander, brought by him out of the Indies, into the fire, the 
animal thereupon swelled presently, and then vomited store of thick 
slimy matter, which did put out the neighbouring coals, to which the 
salamander retired immediately, putting them out again in the same 
manner as soon as they rekindled, and by this means saving himself 
from the force of the fire for the space of two hours; the gentleman 
above mentioned being then unwilling to hazard the creature any 
further: that afterwards it lived nine months: that he had kept it 
eleven months without any other food but what it took by licking the 
earth on which it moved, and on which it had been brought out of the 
Indies ; which at first was covered with a thick moisture, but being 
dried afterwards again came. After the eleven months, the owner 
having a mind to try how the animal would do upon Italian earth, it 
died three days after it had changed the earth.” 

In the preceding we find a record of a poor lizard that must have 
been not a little tortured. When put upon the coals, it exuded a mois- 
ture, as any animal must necessarily have done ; and lizards being low 
in the scale of creation can endure without death an amount of torture 
that would prove fatal to a creature of more highly-developed nervous 
system. Making allowance for some preconceived opinions, there is 
nothing very extraordinary in this record. An experimentalist, deeply 
impressed with the belief that his salamander must necessarily bear out 
the opinions entertained of it, would naturally tend to interpret pheno- 
mena in accordance with his preconceptions. 

The following salamandrine recital has reference to so late a date as 
the year 1789. A certain French consul at Rhodes, Pothonier by name, 
stated that whilst sitting in his chamber there he heard a loud cry in 
his kitchen. Running thither, he found his cook in a horrible fright, 
saying he had seen the devil in the fire. Thereupon M. Pothonier, 
looking into the fire, saw a little animal with open mouth and palpi- 
tating throat. When first observed, the creature was perfectly quiet, 
and so remained until the consul tried to lay hold of-it with the 
tongs. Thereupon it ran to the corner of the chimney, leaving the 
tip of its tail between the blades of the tongs. No sooner arrived 
at the corner than it buried itself in a heap of hot ashes. Once 
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more the consul made an attack on this terrific monster that had 
so alarmed the cook. Again did M. Pothonier seize his adversary 
with a pair of tongs, and this time successfully. He drew out of the 
fire some sort of small lizard, which he thrust into a bottle of spirits 
of wine, and sent it to the naturalist Buffon. The naturalist Sonnini 
happened to come soon after to Rhodes. He saw the bottled monster 
before its despatch to Buffon, and divesting the recital of its supernatu- 
ralism, he reduced the prodigy to very small proportions. The consul— 
Sonnini testified—was a very amiable man, but completely ignorant of 
all that related to natural history. There was a lizard indeed, and a 
somewhat mutilated lizard. The feet and some parts of the body were 
half roasted. The French consul’s lizard salamander had been in the 
fire, and bore strong evidences of having come from the fire. Its feet 
and some parts of its body were half consumed. 

Here then do we find a poor little lizard scaring a he-cook well-nigh 
out of his wits, and impressing a staid gentleman of consular dignity 
with superstitious feelings akin to awe. In this incident we see mate- 
rials enough to account for the fire-defying part of the salamandrine 
myth. This was not the first time doubtless that a lizard had been cast 
amidst fire-wood into the fire, and that the creature’s resistance to 
flame had been made manifest to observers. Ifa French consul’s man- 
cook in the eighteenth century was struck with the portent, as it 
seemed to him and his master, made half credulous, what wonder that 
others had been the same when the world was younger, and that out of 
it came the fire-defying salamander ? 

In our own days, the cooling function of skin-transpiration is better 
understood than of yore. It is astonishing to what a high degree even 
the human body may be heated, provided the skin evolves moisture. 
It was once believed that the human body could not be, without injury, 
exposed even for a short time to a degree of heat much exceeding that 
of hot climates. The experience of Turkish baths teaches us better; 
but testimony had been adduced even before. The contrary opinion 
was strengthened by the result of some experiments made by Fahren- 
heit himself, and related by Boerhaave. He shut up some animals in a 
sugar-baker’s stove, where the mercury stood at 146° F., and with the 
following results: A sparrow died in less than seven minutes ; a cat in 
rather more than a quarter of an hour; and a dog in about twenty- 
eight minutes. Probably the noxious atmosphere had even more to 
do with these results than the heat. The truth upon this subject may 
be said to be the result of accident. It happened that in the years 
1760-1761, MM. Duhamel and Tillet were appointed to devise some 
means of destroying a certain insect which consumed the grain in the 
French province of Angoumais. They found this could be done by a 
process of careful baking ; the heat being graduated to a certain point 
not high enough to kill the grain, but sufficiently high to kill the 
insect. In order to learn the fiercest heat of the oven, they were in the 
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habit of introducing a thermometer placed upon the end ofa long 
shovel. The thermometer, on being withdrawn, indicated a degree of 
temperature considerably above that of boiling water; but M. Tillet 
was aware that the mercury must have partially cooled in the act of 
withdrawal, wherefore the temperature of the oven itself was not so 
well made out as he could have desired. While he was debating with 
his colleague the best mechanical means of acquiring the needed infor- 
mation, a girl—one of the usual attendants—volunteered to go in and 
mark with a pencil the height at which the mercury stood. She did 
enter the oven, and remained there two or three minutes, marking the 
rise of the mercury. The point of its elevation was no less than 100 
degrees Reaumur: almost equivalent to 260 degrees of Fahrenheit. M. 
Tillet began to be alarmed for the safety of the girl; but she assured 
him that she felt no inconvenience, and remained in the oven ten 
minutes longer, during which the mercury reached the 288th degree of 
Fahrenheit scale : no less than 76 above the point of boiling water. 

It seems, then, that all that portentous myth which refers to the 
ability of the salamander to live in flame is referable to the fact that 
all lizards—but perhaps the salamandrine lizards in especial—evolve, 
when heated or otherwise irritated, a copious moisture from the skin. 

Coming now to the poisonous allegation, to find a consistent theory 
is more difficult. Assuredly the salamandrine lizard is not poisonous; 
indeed, to generalise, no lizard is poisonous. Still, the idea that lizards 
are poisonous very widely prevails even in England, and at the present 
time. An English rustic will as soon touch a viper as a poor hedge- 
eft. He believes this small lizard to be poisonous equally with the 
common snake and the slow-worm (anguis fragilis) ; so obstinately do 
preconceptions linger where they have once been entertained. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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IN TWO PARTS. PART II 





WHILE periodical literature was in its infancy, the Drama flourished in 
all the strength of its prime. The day of clumsy adaptations from flimsy 
French vaudevilles had not yet come ; but the drama of that period, 
although strong and original, was by no means faultless. So ill adapted 
were the popular comedies of the Augustan age to the modest ears of 
the fair, that our women, lest they should altogether lose the new per- 
formance by fearing to face knowingly the indecencies for which it was 
likely to get notorious, went innocently on the first night of its repre- 
sentation ; and thus, by an ingenious subterfuge, contrived to enjoy the 
exhibition, pay their homage to virtue, and save appearances. The 
sign adopted in those times by the frail—the frail by profession—was 
a black mask; and ladies of reputed virtue, when they risked their 
decorum at the playhouse, had recourse to this expedient to hide their 
blushes. 

And here, though becoming a little discursive, we would fain beg 
leave to say a few words on another topic which attracted considerable 
censure from Mr. Spectator. The behaviour of a congregation at divine 
worship appears to have been open to very grave animadversions. The 
black sheep, or rather the sheep with black faces, were not found, it is 
true, among the pastor’s flock ; but the familiar interchange of bows, 
the converse of the eyes, and the expressive signals of a dexterously 
wielded fan, were as rife as though offended walls had never been 
known to come tumbling down about the heads of the sacrilegious, and 
kill both them and their minister in one indiscriminate swoop. On 
these occasions the eyes and not the ears were the organs most active 
and industrious ; in fact, the ears were altogether superfluous. Bishop 
Burnett, who, under these unflattering circumstances, had what good 
there was in the preaching at St. James’s Chapel Royal all to himself, 
showed amazing anger at the wandering glances of his audience ; and 
in the hope of concentrating those glances upon his own dearly beloved 
person, so that people should not only hear with their ears, but see 
with their eyes, and be converted, he had recourse to the Queen, who, 
in compliance with his suggestions, at once caused the enclosures of the 
pews to be heightened, whereby the field of vision of their occupants 
took in nothing but those occupants themselves, and that spiritual 
teacher and master who was so zealous for their welfare, and so unde- 
sirous of being wholly lost sight of. The fashion spread. After one 
hundred and fifty years have been consumed in doing penance, the 
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eyes of the people are restored to that liberty they once so grievously 
abused. But to return to our subject. 

Now, as we remember, stept forth the Examiner. The Examiner 
immediately following upon the defunct “Whig” of the same name, 
appeared in 1710. Its avowed mission was the support of that political 
party which, under the auspices of Harly and St. John, had just sup- 
planted the able administration of Lord Godolphin ; and for this pur- 
pose a murderous pursuit of the defeated ministers, and a jubilation in 
honour of the new ones, took place at the breakfast-table of every good 
old Tory as regularly as Thursday came round. St. John, Atterbury, 
Prior, Friend, and Swift, were principal belligerents in this display of 
party zeal; and upon the last devolved the responsibility of chiefship. 
The warfare unceasingly kept up with the Medley and other minor 
periodicals of opposite politics, it were needless to go into. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more melancholy than the breaches of friendship and 
good taste which the personal invectives put into type were in those 
days so constantly occasioning. Papers, however, devoted to such a 
service soon exhausted their stock of life in the energy with which they 
drew upon it. Like a swift pyrotechnical wheel, they flashed, and 
whirled, and spat, and threw out a dazzling brilliance for a very short 
season, and then, their career being too brief and unsubstantial to leave 
any very distinct glimmering of their form or colouring, they sunk into 
a darkness by which they have been lastingly obscured. 

We shall now say a few words about the Guardian, which was intro- 
duced by Steele in 1713, when the Spectator was temporarily sus- 
pended. The professed object of its chief writer was the union of the 
bar, the pulpit, and the stage in the common cause of justice, religion, 
and virtue ; but the political influence of the Zzaminer, in which, as we 
have noticed, Swift wrote with so much power and bitterness, seems 
often to have inveigled Steele into the acrimonious discussions of party. 
This paper was enlivened by the pens of Addison, Pope, Budgell, 
Tickell, Parnell, and Gay; whilst Mr. Ironside was always the imagi- 
nary gentleman with whom those codperators were indiscriminately 
identified. The Guardian complete was published in two small vol- 
umes in 1734. Upon its disappearance, the Englishman succeeded, 
under the same editorial guidance. This new issue came out three 
days in the week, and was mainly devoted to the defence of Whig princi- 
ples and the Protestant succession. It has not attained the same status 
in the republic of letters as was accorded to its contemporaries; and 
it conduced to get its editor into those state troubles which embittered 
a great portion of his busy life. Its duration was a short one. The 
Freeholder, another of the same family, wholly written by Addison, com- 
menced in the December of 1715 ; and as a rule (not, however, very 
exactly observed) it appeared on the Mondays and Fridays. of every 
week. The motive of its author was to calm the minds of political 
alarmists during the rebellion at that time raging. It continued until 
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the fifty-fifth number; and being the hasty production of moments 
snatched from the hurry of official business, of which it bears evident 
marks, it has not survived with a reputation equal to that which the 
judgment of after generations has conferred upon similar essays from 
the same prolific source. 

Not entirely to ignore the small fry, we will ask a moment’s atten- 
tion to a bantling of the indefatigable Steele. On January 2d, 1719-20, 
directly after Sir Richard’s re-instatement as comptroller of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, he issued his first number of a somewhat technical periodical, 
entitled the Theatre, which was intended to appear every Tuesday and 
Saturday for a longer life than it ever attained. The literary alias 
assumed by the writer in conducting this paper was Sir John Edgar, 
under cover of which he could fulminate his diatribes with a secrecy 
which he felt to be prudent. There were not, however, many succeed- 
ing numbers; the originals of those which did appear being preserved 
among curiosities in the bibliothecal department of the British Museum. 
Much of these sheets is taken up with the dispute between the sturdy 
knight and the Duke of Newcastle, then lord chamberlain, touching the 
revocation of the patent under which Steele held the lucrative position 
of head and director of the “ King’s Company of Comedians belonging 
to the Play-house in Drury-Lane.” Sir Richard in this print styled 
himself “ sole monarch of the stage,” and kept up the ball of recrimina- 
tion with a zest which was then common among all armed with a quill, 
and which, on Steele’s part, it invariably required a strong effort to 
subdue. But the twenty-eighth and last issue of this puny production 
took place on April 5th, in the year of its nativity. In 1791, Nichols 
reprinted in two volumes all that had been written in the shape of fly- 
leaves and brochures concerning this (to professionals) memorable con- 
troversy ; but as its details are so technical, and of such purely tempo- 
rary interest, the collection has had but few readers. The Jnielligencer, 
though a paper of inferior merit, is as much deserving remark as the 
foregoing; but we shall only mention that it was published about this 
time in Dublin, under the editorship of Sheridan, who had the advan- 
tage of receiving occasional reinforcement from the lively dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

As the soil was thus very abundantly prepared for this species of 
produce, no wonder a very luxuriant crop—of varied quality, however— 
should have sprung up during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Muffins for breakfast, and a little light reading to digest them, were 
and are indispensable. The Rambler, Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, 
Idler, Mirror, and Lounger, are the best and most widely-known of 
these stimulants. The first was started by the great lexicographer in 
1750, after a long interval following upon the last of the primary series 
to which we have hitherto confined our attention; and the nature of 
the subjects chosen and their mode of treatment were altogether dif- 
ferent and heavier than would have been suitable with the aims of the 
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writers with whom Addison and Steele had been associated. And now 
the Adventurer, which, like its predecessor, was published twice a week, 
succeeded to the Rambler, and was managed by Dr. Hawksworth, with 
the assistance of Johnson, Warton, and some others. Next came the 
World, which revolved weekly, and was presided over by Dr. Moore, 
and enriched by the lucubrations of Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Lyt- 
telton, and a few more. It was extremely successful, two thousand five 
hundred copies being the average sale in the course of each week. The 
World came to its end; Colman and Thornton began the Connoisseur, 
and it is thought—though one of those literary riddles which is not 
quite solved—they were both the joint authors of every separate 
number. Dr. Johnson’s Jdler, supported by Reynolds—who so satis- 
fied Johnson by his lectures that the critic spoke of them as worthy of 
himself—Warton, and Langton, followed; whilst Goldsmith came out 
as an essayist in the Jown and Country Magazine, which he adorned 
with his smart letters from a Chinese Philosopher. These are all big 
names, and make us feel any thing but abashed at the company we have 
joined. After some twenty years, during which the country was exclu- 
sively taken up with political controversies, Mackenzie, in connection 
with a knot of distinguished members of the law, undertook in Scot- 
land, first the Mirror, and then the Lounger. And after this nothing 
of the kind showed itself deserving of much note, until days close 
upon our own, when a fresh stimulus having been given to periodical 
writings by the Penny and Saturday Magazines—the good fortune of 
which caused the system to be generally adopted—this description of 
book-craft soon obtained an excellence, and in consequence a public 
patronage, the growth of which it would be invidious to attribute to 
any one more than another of the many shining specimens with which 
we of the nineteenth century are almost overwhelmed. 

But making our excuses to the Gentleman’s Magazine, whose high 
descent, great antiquity, and able management, entitle it to the most 
worshipful consideration, there is one of our periodicals the history of 
which is so replete with matter of peculiar interest, that the reader will 
probably expect we should not close this sketch without some special 
though brief account of its origin and settlement amongst us. We 
shall hardly, we think, be blamed for thus giving a distinctive promi- 
nence to the Edinburgh Review. It is a sort of representative of that 
school of magazines which, though widely differing from the compara- 
tive trifles with which we have been hitherto dealing, may still be 
regarded as a full-blown development of the same fructifying principle 
from which these others sprung. Originating in the creations of our 
great Addisonian essayists, and those from which they derived their 
pregnant hints, the early periodical has expanded into the well-grown 
monthlies and quarterlies of our modern press; and from among them 
we may select the Hdinburgh, for reasons so obvious and admitted, that 
we shall proceed to our work without any further disclaimer of motives 
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by which we ought not to be swayed, and which ought not to be as- 
cribed to us. And as the brightness shed about this famed critical 
storehouse has confessedly waned, and as the dust of the grave lies 
upon all the most powerful and gifted of those who kave laboured for 
it, we may assume a sort of historic style, and talk of the lives and per- 
formances of wits and scholars once on its awful staff with a respectful 
freedom which is unembarrassing and comfortable; albeit we are deeply 
inspired with that veneration for genius and that gratitude for what we 
have learned which will safely keep us from impertinences, and the want 
of which would be unpardonable in all who have not smarted under the 
lash of hostile criticism. And as we once read a story which informed 
us that the ghosts of the departed were not laid by any means so 
quickly as the remnants of mortality crumble into dust, we shall be 
careful and concise, and not in the least sacrilegious. 

The history of the Ldinburgh Review, then, is briefly this. Sydney 
Smith relates that the squire of the parish in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain, where he was curate, requested him “to go with his son to reside 
at the University of Weimar;” but that as Germany suddenly became 
involved in war, the travellers, “in stress of politics, put into Edin- 
burgh.” During the five years’ residence of the juvenile wit in the 
Scottish metropolis, he made the acquaintance of Jeffrey, Lord Advo- 
cate Murray, and Brougham; all men of liberal views, looking fixedly 
forward into the possible improvements of the future rather than back- 
wards into the musty, cobwebby precedents of the past. This illustrious 
trio met “one day,”—probably one night,—on the ninth flat of a house 
in Buccleuch-place, where Jeffrey had lodgings. All were much below 
thirty, and were therefore more remarkable for their talents than their 
experience either in the world of men or the republic of letters. This 
many of the articles in the earlier numbers of the work which upon this 
memorable occasion was proposed to be started abundantly illustrate. 
Now the embryo canon of St. Paul’s it was who—according to his own 
account—first excogitated, and now formally recommended, the idea of 
the new Edinburgh Review, for which the events of the day—so soon 
after the unsettling influences of the French Revolution—seemed to 
have made an inviting opening. The motto suggested by Sydney Smith 
bespeaks his turn of mind, “ Zenwi musam meditamur avena,” or, as he 
translates it himself, “We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 
“But,” he adds, “it was too near the truth to be admitted; and so we 
took to our present grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of 
us had, I am sure, read a word.” The scheme, it appears, was welcomed 
with acclamation, and no time lost in carrying it into practice. So far 
back as 1755, two numbers of a literary journal of unusual promise 
were published in Edinburgh, under the same title; but for some un- 
explained cause the undertaking was abandoned. The original journal, 
like the new one, was critical. Sir James Mackintosh wrote a preface 
to a reprint of these two defunct volumes, which appeared in 1816. 
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The libraries of the most curious were very rarely found possessed of 
the work in question, and accordingly its republication under such 
distinguished superintendence was a valuable acquisition to the world 
of letters. It seems that although the articles were contributed anony- 
mously, the chief writers were subsequently discovered to have been 
Adam Smith, Dr. Robertson, and Alexander Wedderburn, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Rosslyn; Dr. Blair, and Mr. Jardine, a Scotch Presby- 
terian minister, acted as efficient coadjutors; and with such a staff it 
were reasonable to conclude that the failure of the adventure—if failure 
it should be called—arose from some unforeseen interruption to the per- 
sonal ease and quiet of its projectors,—and this actual experience only 
in literary polemics can enable editors adequately to realise,—rather 
than from any lack of that public support which is never withheld from 
merit and talent of such high order. 

The first number of the revived Edinburgh Review is dated-in 
October 1802. It was published on the 10th of that month. Nomi- 
nally the editorship was at first committed to the hands of Sydney 
Smith, who, inexperienced as he was in the peculiar duties, discharged 
his actual part in them with satisfaction to all. Changes, however, in 
his life and prospects drew him away in the course of about a year to 
other and distant scenes and occupations. Upon Jeffrey, to whom 
indeed the whole band had ever looked as to their main virtual prop 
and support, descended the editorial mantle thus disengaged—Jeffrey, 
who for nearly forty years stood at the helm of that ship amongst 
whose company he had enlisted when first launched upon her hazardous 
adventure. But this brilliant trio—for Sydney Smith still continued 
his portion of the supplies—though so strong and capable in itself, did 
not muster the whole force upon which victory depended. Francis 
Horner, Dr. Thomas Brown, Mr. Allen, and Lord Webb Seymour were 
secured as auxiliaries. Constable, the publisher, was then young: and 
enterprising, as the terms upon which he engaged to perform his part 
in the transaction evinced. He took upon himself the risk of the 
first three numbers. Success, however, rapid and thorough, delivered 
him and his employers from the cruelties of anxiety, and enabled them 
all to make such arrangements for the future as, without any injury 
to the general fame they were accumulating, apportioned to each a 
share of that promised harvest of golden fruits which seldom renders 
fame less attractive ; and when Jeffrey found himself in the receipt of a 
good annual income, he doubtless felt he was enjoying a by no means 
unpleasant adjunct to that rising reputation which he had from early 
youth panted for. 

No meteor in the scheme of polite letters shone brighter or riveted 
more universal attention than the new periodical; and the profound 
secrecy in which the names of its promoters were shrouded added no 
doubt to its sale, and the public stir it created. It should not be for- 
gotten that one circumstance to which the early renown of this 
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work was partly due is to be found in the celebrated attack it made 
upon Lord Byron’s Hours of Jdleness. This attack calling forth 
the satirical recriminations of one of the most gifted of our poets and 
the most eccentric of our geniuses, commanded an amount of attention 
to the channel through which it came, which, without the aid of the 
English bard, neither the “chieftain of the critic clan,” nor “the 
chosen band,” in a mass, could separately have hoped for. Though 
Jeffrey was long supposed, and supposed confidently by Lord Byron, to 
have been the author of the offensive critique, it is now well known to 
have emanated from the pen of Lord Brougham. 

Every body knows that many men of the highest talent in the 
nation sustained the reputation of the Edinburgh Review for many 
decades after its first inception. To enumerate, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the names of Carlyle, John Wilson, James Stephens, 
and no others, is ample evidence of the harmony with which this 
event corresponded with probabilities, though the causes of that dete- 
rioration in the quality of our leading quarterly, which we are fated to 
lament, must be sought in directions where we decline to intrude, 
deeming it but wise and consistent, if we fear the ghosts of the dead, 
to abstain @ fortiori from the flesh and blood of the living. 

In conclusion: one conspicuous change has occurred since the 
reign of Steele and his immediate disciples, which is deserving of ob- 
servation. We seldom or never nowadays meet with serious discus- 
sions in our periodicals, directly designed to expose the little foibles and 
vices peculiar to our economical system. Not that we are free from 
the causes which make mankind very proper prey for the social satirist, 
as the practice of some few of our essayists is sufficient to prove ; but 
the temper and requirements of the times seem averse to that arbitrary 
species of public and private life criticism by which our original periodi- 
cals actually earned their bread ; and the reason of this is hardly the en- 
tire absence from modern society of those provocatives to ridicule which 
were so glaring at the period we are contrasting with our own. Still, 
the creatures who now parade such follies are on the whole more ster- 
ling, and have really more substance in them, than the corrupt, empty- 
headed examples they sometimes but too nearly resemble; and, after 
all, they should take it as a very severe censure upon their ways to 
have their vagaries compared with those of their great-grandmothers. 
It is also certain that with the march of refinement and education 
there has spread amongst us a laudable desire for some better diver- 
sion, when we take to our books, than can be conveyed simply in 
scornful representations of silly men and women—trite denunciations 
of bad manners and loose morals; demanding of writers, who aspire to 
be read, the extension of their labours into fields capable of yielding a 
richer, more imaginative, and varied diet for the improvement and 
entertainment of their readers than appeased the less delicate appetites 
of a coarser generation. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c 
Book the Sebenth 
CHARLOTTE’S ENGAGEMENT 
Cuarter I. “In your PATIENCE YE ARE STRONG.” 


Miss Hauuipay returned to the Gothic villa at Bayswater with a 
bloom on her cheeks, and a brightness in her eyes, which surpassed 
her wonted bloom and brightness, fair and bright as her beauty bad 
been from the hour in which she was created to charm mankind. She 
had been a creature to adore even in the first dawn of infancy, and in 
her christening-hood and toga of white satin had been a being to dream 
of. But now she seemed invested all at once with a new loveliness— 
more spiritual, more pensive, than the old. 

Might not Valentine have cried, with the rapturous pride of a 
lover: “Look at the woman here with the new soul!” and anon: 
‘“‘ This new soul is mine!” 

It was love that had imparted a new charm to Miss Halliday’s 
beauty. Diana wondered at the subtle change as her friend sat in her 
favourite window on the morning after her return, looking dreamily 
out into the blossomless garden, where evergreens of the darkest and 
spikiest character stood up stern and straight against the cold gray 
atmosphere. 

Diana had welcomed her friend in her usual reserved manner, much 
to Charlotte’s discomfiture. The girl so yearned for a‘confidante. She 
had no idea of hiding her happiness from this chosen friend, and waited 
eagerly for the moment in which she could put her arms round Diana’s 
neck and tell her what it was that had made Newhall so sweet to her 
during this particular visit. 

She sat in the window this morning thinking of Valentine, and 
languishing to speak of him, but at a loss how to begin. There are 
some people about whose necks the arms of affection can scarce en- 
twine themselves. Diana Paget sat at her eternal embroidery-frame, 
picking up beads on her needle with the precision of some self-feeding 
machine. The little glass beads made a hard clicking sound as they 
dropped from her needle,—a very frosty, unpromising sound, as it seemed 
to Charlotte’s hyper-sensitive ear. 

There had been an unwonted reserve between the girls since Char- 
lotte’s return,—a reserve which arose, on Miss Halliday’s part, from the 
contest between girlish shyness and the eager desire for a confidante ; 
and onthe part of Miss Paget, from that gloomy discontent which had 
of late possessed her. 
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She watched Charlotte furtively as she picked up her beads,—watched 
her with wondering eyes, unable to comprehend the happiness that gave 
such spiritual brightness to her eyes. It was not the old gaiety of 
heart which had made Miss Halliday’s girlhood so pleasant. It was the 
thoughtful, serene delight of womanhood. 

‘She can care very little for Valentine,” Diana thought, “or she 
could scarcely seem so happy after such a long separation. I doubt 
if these bewitching women who enchant all the world know what 
it is to feel deeply. Happiness is a habit with this girl. Valen- 
tine’s attentions were very pleasant to her. The pretty little romance 
was very agreeable while it lasted; but at the first interruption of the 
story she shuts the book, and thinks of it no more. O, if my Creator 
had made me like that! IfI could forget the days we spent together, 
and the dream I dreamt !” 

That never-to-be-forgotten vision came back to Diana Paget as she 
sat at her work ; and for a few minutes the clicking sound of the beads 
ceased, while she waited with clasped hands until the shadows should 
have passed before her eyes. The old dream came back to her like a 
picture, bright with colour and light. But the airy habitation which she 
had built for herself of old was no “ palace lifting to Italian heavens its 
marble roof.” It was only a commonplace lodging in a street running 
out of the Strand, with just a peep of the river from a trim little 
balcony. An airy second-floor sitting-room, with engraved portraits of 
the great writers on the newly-papered walls: on one side an office-desk, 
on the other a work-table. The unpretending shelter of a newspaper 
hack, who lives a jour la journée, and whose wife must achieve wonders 
in the way of domestic economy in order to eke out his modest earnings. 

This was Diana Paget’s vision of Paradise, and it seemed only the 
brighter now that she felt it was never to be anything more than a 
supernal picture painted on her brain. 

After sitting silent for some little time, eager to talk, but waiting 
to be interrogated, Charlotte was fain to break silence. 

“You don’t ask me whether I enjoyed myself in Yorkshire, Di,” 
she said, looking shyly down at the little bunch of charms and lockets 
which employed her restless fingers. 

“Didn't I, really?” replied Diana languidly ; “I thought that was 
one of the stereotyped inquiries one always made.” 

“T hope you wouldn’t make stereotyped inquiries of me, Diana.” 

“No, I ought not todo so. But I think there are times when one 
is artificial even with one’s best friends. And you are my best friend, 
Charlotte. I may as well say my only friend,” the girl added with a laugh. 

“Diana,” cried Charlotte reproachfully, “why do you speak so 
bitterly ?. You know how dearly I love you. I do indeed, dear. There 
is scarcely anything in this world I would not do for you. But I am 
not your only friend. There is Mr. Hawkehurst, whom you have known 
so long.” s fia 
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Miss Halliday’s face was in a flame; and although she bent very 
low to examine the golden trumpery hanging to her watch-chain, she 
could not conceal her blushes from the eyes that were so sharpened by 
jealousy. 

“Mr. Hawkehurst !” cried Diana, with unspeakable contempt. “If 
I were drowning, do you think ze would stretch out his hand to save 
me while you were within his sight? When he comes to this house— 
he who has seen so much poverty, and misery, and shame, and—happi- 
ness with me and mine—do you think he so much as remembers my 
existence? Do you think he ever stops to consider whether I am that 
Diana Paget who was once his friend and confidante and fellow-way- 
farer and companion? or only a lay figure dressed up to fill a vacant 
chair in your drawing-room ?” 

“ Diana!” 

“Tt is all very well to look at me reproachfully, Charlotte. You 
must know that I am speaking the truth. You talk of friendship. 
What is that word worth if it does not mean care and thought for 
another? Do you imagine that Valentine Hawkehurst ever thinks of 
me, or considers me ?” 

Charlotte was fain to keep silence. She remembered how very 
rarely in all those long afternoons at Newhall farm the name of Diana 
Paget had been mentioned. She remembered how, when she and 
Valentine were mapping out the future so pleasantly, she had stopped 
in the midst of an eloquent bit of word-painting descriptive of the 
little suburban cottage they were to live in, to dispose of Diana’s fate 
in a sentence : 

“ And dear Di can stop at the Villa to take care of mamma,” she 
had said; whereupon Mr. Hawkehurst had assented with a careless 
nod, and the description of the ideal cottage had been continued. 

Charlotte remembered this now with extreme contrition. She had 
been so supremely happy, and so selfish in her happiness. 

“0, Di,” she cried, “ how selfish happy people are!” And then she 
stopped in confusion, perceiving that the remark had little relevance to 
Diana’s last observation. 

‘Valentine shall be your friend, dear,” she said, after a pause. 

“OQ, you are beginning to answer for him already!” exclaimed Miss 
Paget with increasing bitterness. 

“Diana, why are you so unkind to me?” Charlotte cried passion- 
ately. “Don’t you see that I am longing to confide in you? What 
is it that makes you so bitter? You must know how truly I love you. 
And if Mr. Hawkehurst is not what he once was to you, you must 
remember how cold and distant you always are in your manner to him. 
I am sure, to hear you speak to him, and to see you look at him some- 
times, one would think he was positively hateful to you. And I want 
you to like him a little for my sake.” 

* x «Miss Halliday left her seat by the window as she said this, and 
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went towards the table by which her friend was sitting. She crept 
close to Diana, and with a half-frightened, half-caressing movement, 
seated herself on the low ottoman at her feet, and, seated thus, pos- 
sessed herself of Miss Paget’s cold hand. 

“T want you to like Mr. Hawkehurst a little, Di,” she repeated, 
“ for my sake,” 

“Very well, I will try to like him a little, for your sake,” answered 
Miss Paget in a very unsympathetic tone. 

“O, Di! tell me how it was he offended you.” 

“Who told you that he offended me ?” 

‘Your own manner, dear. You could never have been so cold and 
distant with him—having known him so long, and endured so many 
troubles in his company—if you had not been deeply offended by him.” 

“That is your idea, Charlotte ; but, you see, I am very unlike you. 
I am fitful and capricious. I used to like Mr. Hawkehurst, and now I 
dislike him. As to offence, his whole life has offended me; just as my 
father’s life has offended me, from first to last. I am not good and 
amiable and loving, like you; but I hate deceptions and lies ; above all, 
the lies that some men traffic in day after day.” 

“Was Valentine’s—was your father’s life a very bad one ?” Char- 
lotte asked, trembling palpably, and looking up at Miss Paget’s face 
with anxious eyes. 

“Yes, it was a mean, false life,—a life of trick and artifice. I do 
not know the details of the schemes by which my father and Valentine 
earned their daily bread—and my daily bread, but I know they inflicted 
loss upon other people. Whether the wrong done was always done 
deliberately and consciously upon Valentine’s part, I cannot say. He 
may have been only a tool of my father’s. I hope he was, for the most 
part, an unconscious tool.” 

She said all this in a dreamy way, as if uttering her own thoughts, 
rather than seeking to enlighten Charlotte. 

“T am sure he was an unconscious tool,” cried that young lady with 
an air of conviction; “it is not in his nature to do anything false or 
dishonourable.” 

“Indeed! you know him very well, it seems,” said Diana. 

Ah, what a tempest was raging in that proud, passionate heart ! 
what a strife between the powers of good and evil! Pitying love for 
Charlotte ; tender compassion for her rival’s childlike helplessness; and 
unutterable sense of her own loss. 

She had loved him so dearly, and he was taken from her. There 
had been a time when he almost loved her—almost! Yes, it was the 
remembrance of that which made the trial so bitter. The cup had ap- 
proached her lips, only to be dashed away for ever. 

“What did I ask in life except his love?” she said to herself. “Of 
all the pleasures and triumphs which girls of my age enjoy, is there 
one that I ever envied? No, I only sighed for his love. To live in a 
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lodging-house parlour with him, to sit by and watch him at his work, 
to drudge for him, to bear with him—this was my brightest dream of 
earthly bliss; and she has broken it!” 

It was thus Diana argued with herself, as she sat looking down at 
the bright creature who had done her this worst, last wrong which one 
woman can do to another. This passionate heart, which ached with 
such cruel pain, was prone to evil, and to-day the scorpion Jealousy was 
digging his sharp tooth into its very core. It was not possible for 
Diana Paget to feel kindly disposed towards the girl whose unconscious 
hand had shattered the airy castle of her dreams. Was it not a hard 
thing that the bright creature, whom everyone was ready to adore, 
must needs steal away this one heart ? 

“Tt has always been like this,” thought Diana. “The story of 
David and Nathan is a parable that is perpetually being illustrated. 
David is so rich—he is lord of incalculable flocks and herds ; but he will 
not be content till he has stolen the one little ewe lamb, the poor man’s 
pet and darling.” 

“ Diana,” said Miss Halliday very softly, “you are so difficult to 
talk to this morning, and I have so much to say to you.” 

** About your visit, or about Mr. Hawkehurst ?” 

‘** About—Yorkshire,” answered Charlotte, with the air of a shy 
child who has made her appearance at dessert, and is asked whether she 
will have a pear or a peach. 

“About Yorkshire!” repeated Miss Paget, with a little sigh of 
relief. “I shall be very glad to hear about your Yorkshire friends. 
Was the visit a pleasant one ?” 

“Very, very pleasant!” answered Charlotte, dwelling tenderly on 
the words. 

** How sentimental you have grown, Lotta! I think you must have 
found a forgotten shelf of Minerva Press novels in some cupboard at 
your aunt’s. You have lost all your vivacity.” 

“Have I?” murmured Charlotte; ‘and yet I am happier than I 
was when I went away. Whom do you think I met at Newhall, Di?” 

“T have not the slightest idea. My notions of Yorkshire are very 
vague. I fancy the people amiable savages; just a little in advance of 
the ancient Britons whom Julius Czesar came over to conquer. Who did 
you meet there? Some country squire, I suppose, who fell in love with 
your bright eyes, and wished you to waste the rest of your existence in 
those northern wilds.” 

Miss Paget was not a woman to bare her wounds for the scrutiny of 
the friendliest eyes. Let the tooth of the serpent bite never so keenly, 
she could meet her sorrows with a bold front. Was she not accus- 
tomed to suffer—she, the scapegoat of defrauded nurses and indignant 
landladies, the dependent and drudge of her kinswoman’s gynzceum, the 
despised of her father? The flavour of these waters was very familiar 
to her lips. The draught was only a little more acrid, a little deeper, 
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and habit had enabled her to drain the cup without complaining, if not 
in a spirit of resignation. ‘To-day she had been betrayed into a brief 
outbreak of passion; but the storm had passed, and a more observant 
person than Charlotte might have been deceived by her manner. 

“ Now you are my own Di again,” cried Miss Halliday; ‘“ some- 
what cynical at the best of times, but always candid and true.” 

Miss Paget winced ever so little as her friend said this. 

“ No, dear,” continued Charlotte, with the faintest spice of coquetry ; 
“it was not a Yorkshire squire. It was a person you know very well ; 
a person we have been talking of this morning. O, Di, you must surely 
have understood me when I said I wanted you to like him for my 
sake !” 

“Valentine Hawkehurst !” exclaimed Diana. 

“ Who else, you dear obtuse Di!” 

“ He was in Yorkshire ?” 

“Yes, dear. It was the most wonderful thing that ever happened. 
He marched up to Newhall gate one morning in the course of his 
rambles, without having the least idea that I was to be found in the 
neighbourhood. Wasn’t it wonderful ?” 

“ What could have taken him to Yorkshire ?” 

“ He came on business.” 

“ But what business ?”. 

“How dol know? Some business of papa’s, or of George Sheldon’s, 
perhaps. And yet that can’t be. He is writing a book, I think, about 
geology or archzeology—yes, that’s it, archeology.” 

“Valentine Hawkehurst writing a book on archeology!” cried 
Miss Paget. ‘“ You must be dreaming, Charlotte.” 

“Why so? He does write, does he not ?” 

“ He has been reporter for a newspaper. But he is the last person 
to write about archeology. I think there must be some mistake.” 

“ Well, dear, it may be so. I didn’t pay much attention to what he 
said about business. It seemed so strange for him to be there, just as. 
much at home as if he had been one of the family. 0, Di, you can’t 
imagine how kind aunt Dorothy and uncle Joe were to him! They 
like him so much—and they know we are engaged.” 

Miss Halliday said these last words almost in a whisper. 

“What!” exclaimed Diana, “do you mean to say that you have 
promised to marry this man, of whom you know nothing but what is 
unfavourable ?” 

“ What do I know in his disfayour? Ah, Diana, how unkind you 
are! and what a dislike you must have for poor Valentine! Of course, 
I know he is not what people call a good match. A good match means 
that one is to have a pair of horses, whose health is so uncertain that I 
am sure their lives must be a burden to them, if we may judge by 
our horses; and a great many servants, who are always conducting 
themselves in the most awful manner, if poor mamma’s experience is 
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any criterion; and a big expensive house, which nobody can be pre- 
vailed on to dust. No, Di; ¢hat is just the kind of life I hate. What 
I should like is a dear little cottage at Highgate or Wimbledon, and a 
tiny, tiny garden, in which Valentine and I could walk every morning 
before he began his day’s work, and where we could drink tea together 
on summer evenings—a garden just large enough to grow a few rose- 
bushes. O, Di! do you think I want to marry a rich man ?” 

“‘No, Charlotte ; but I should think you would like to marry a good 
man.” 

“Valentine is good. No one but a good man could have been so 
happy as he seemed at Newhall farm. That simple country life could 
not have been happiness for a bad man.” 

*‘ And was Valentine Hawkehurst really happy at Newhall ?” 

** Really—really—really! Don’t try to shake my faith in him, 
Diana ; it is not to be shaken. He has told me a little about the past, 
though I can see that it pains him very much to speak of it. He has 
told me of his friendless youth, spent amongst unprincipled people, and 
what a mere waif and stray he was until he met me. And I am to be 
his pole-star, dear, to guide him in the right path. Do you know, Di, 
I cannot picture to myself anything sweeter than that—to be a good 
influence for the person one loves. Valentine says his whole nature 
has undergone a change since he has known me. What am I that I 
should work so good a change in my dear one? It is very foolish, is it 
not, Di ?” 

“Yes, Charlotte,” replied the voice of reason from the lips of Miss 
Paget, “it is all foolishness from beginning to end, and I can foresee 
nothing but trouble as the result of such folly. What will your mamma 
say to such an engagement ? or what will Mr. Sheldon say ?” 

“Yes, that is the question,” returned Charlotte, very seriously. 
“Dear mamma is one of the kindest creatures in the world, and I’m 
sure she would consent to anything rather than see me unhappy. And 
then, you know, she likes Valentine very much, because he has given 
her orders for the theatres, and all that kind of thing. But, whatever 
mamma thinks, she will be governed by what Mr. Sheldon thinks ; 
and of course he will be against our marriage.” 

“Our marriage!” It was a settled matter, then—a thing that 
was to be sooner or later; and there remained only the question as to 
how and when it was to be. Diana sai like a statue, enduring her 
pain. So may have suffered the Christian martyrs in their death- 
agony; so suffers a woman when the one dear hope of her life is reft 
from her, and she dare not cry aloud. 

“Mr. Sheldon is the last man in the world to permit such a mar- 
riage,” she said presently. 

“ Perhaps,” replied Charlotte; “but I am not going to sacrifice 
Valentine for Mr. Sheldon’s pleasure. Mr. Sheldon has full power over 
mamma and her fortune, but he has no real authority where I am con- 
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cerned. J am as free as air, Diana, andI have not a penny in the world. 
Is not that delightful ?” 

The girl asked this question in all good faith, looking up at her 
friend with a radiant countenance. What irony there was in the ques- 
tion for Diana Paget, whose whole existence had been poisoned by the 
lack of that sterling coin of the realm which seemed such sordid dross 
in the eyes of Charlotte ! 

“‘ What do you mean, Charlotte ?” 

“T mean, that even his worst enemies cannot accuse Valentine of 
any mercenary fecling. He does not ask me to marry him for the sake 
of my fortune.” 

“ Does he know your real position ?” 

“Most fully. And now, Diana, tell me that you will try to like 
him, for my sake; and that you will be kind, and will speak a good 
word for me to mamma by and by, when I have told her all.” 

“When do you mean to tell her ?” 

“Directly, or almost directly. I scarcely know how to set about it. 
I am sure it has been hard enough to tell you.” 

“ My poor Charlotte! What an ungrateful wretch I must be !” 

“‘My dear Diana, you have no reason to be grateful. I love you 
very dearly, and I could not live in this house without you. It is I 
who have reason to be grateful, when I remember how you bear with 
mamma’s fidgetty ways, and with Mr. Sheldon’s gloomy temper, and all 
for love of me.” 

“Yes, Lotta, for love of you,” Miss Paget answered with a sigh ; 
“ and I will do more than that for love of you.” 

She had her arm round her happy rival’s beautiful head, and she 
was looking down at the sweet upturned face with supreme tenderness. 
She felt no anger against this fair enslaver, who had robbed her of her 
little ewe lamb. She only felt some touch of anger against the Pro- 
vidence which had decreed that the lamb should be so taken. 

No suspicion of her friend’s secret entered Charlotte Halliday’s mind. 
In all their intercourse Diana had spoken very little of Valentine; and 
in the little she had said there had been always the same half-bitter, 
half-disdainful tone. Charlotte in her simple candour accepted this 
tone as the evidence of Miss Paget’s aversion to her father’s protégé. 

“ Poor Di does not like to see her father give so much of his friend- 
ship to a stranger, while she is neglected,” thought Miss Halliday; and 
having once jumped at this conclusion, she made no further effort to 
penetrate the mysteries of Diana’s mind. 

She was less than ever inclined to speculation about Diana’s feelings 
now that she was in love, and blest with the sweet consciousness that 
her love was returned. ‘Tender and affectionate as she was, she could 
not quite escape that taint of egotism which is the ruling vice of fortu- 
nate lovers. Her mind was not wide enough to hold much more than 
that one image, which demanded so much space. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MRS. SHELDON ACCEPTS HER DESTINY. 


Miss Hatumay had an interview with her mother that evening in 
Mrs. Sheldon’s dressing-room, while that lady was preparing for rest, 
with considerable elaboration of detail in the way of hair-brushing, 
and putting away of neck-ribbons and collars and trinkets in smart 
little boxes and handy little drawers, all more or less odorous from 
the presence of dainty satin-covered sachets. The sachets, and the 
drawers, and boxes, and trinkets were Mrs. Sheldon’s best anchorage 
in this world. Such things as these were the things that made life 
worth endurance for this poor weak little woman; and they were more 
real to her than her daughter, because more easy to realise. The beau- 
tiful light-hearted girl was a being whose existence had been always 
something of a problem for Georgina Sheldon. She loved her after her 
own feeble fashion, and would have jealously asserted her superiority 
over every other daughter in the universe; but the power to understand 
her or to sympathise with her had not been given to that narrow mind. 
The only way in which Mrs. Sheldon’s affection showed itself was un- 
questioning indulgence and the bestowal of frivolous gifts, chosen with 
no special regard to Charlotte’s requirements, but rather because they 
happened to catch Mrs. Sheldon’s eye as they glittered or sparkled in 
the windows of Bayswater repositories. 

Mr. Sheldon happened to be dining out on this particular evening. 
He was a guest at a great City feast, to which some of the richest 
men upon ’Change had been bidden ; so Miss Halliday had an excellent 
opportunity for making her confession. 

Poor Georgy was not a little startled by the avowal. 

“ My darling Lotta,” she screamed, “ do you think your papa would 
ever consent to such a thing ?” 

“I think my dear father would have consented to anything likely 
to secure my happiness, mamma,” the girl answered sadly. 

She was thinking how different this crisis in her life would have 
seemed if the father she had loved so dearly had been spared to help 
and counsel her. 

“T was not thinking of my poor dear first husband,” said Georgy. 
This numbering of her husbands was always unpleasant to Charlotte. 
It seemed such a very business-like mode of description to be applied 
to the father she so deeply regretted. 

‘‘T was thinking of your step-papa,” continued Mrs. Sheldon. “He 
would never consent to your marrying Mr. Hawkehurst, who really 
seems to have nothing to recommend him except his good looks and an 
obliging disposition with regard to orders for the theatres.” 

“Tam not bound to consult my step-father’s wishes. I only want 
to please you, mamma.” 
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“ But, my dear, I cannot possibly consent to anything that Mr. 
Sheldon disapproves.” 

“O, mamma, dear kind mamma, do have an opinion of your own 
for once ina way! I daresay Mr. Sheldon is the best possible judge of 
everything connected with the Stock Exchange and the money-market ; 
but don’t let him choose a husband for me. Let me have your ap- 
proval, mamma, and I care for no one else. I don’t want to marry 
against your will. But I am sure you like Mr. Hawkehurst.” Mrs. 
Sheldon shook her head despondingly. 

“It’s all very well to like an agreeable young man as an occasional 
visitor,” she said, “ especiaily when most of one’s visitors are middle-aged 
City people. But it is a very different thing when one’s only daughter 
talks of marrying him. I can’t imagine what can have put such an idea 
as marriage into your head. It is only a few months since you came 
home from school; and I fancied that you would have stopped with 
me for years before you thought of settling.” 

Miss Halliday made a wry face. 

“ Dear mamma,” she said, “I don’t want to ‘settle.’ That is what 
one’s housemaid says, isn’t it, when she talks of leaving service and 
marrying some young man from the baker's or the grocer’s? Valentine 
and I are not in a hurry to be married. I am sure, for my own part, I 
don’t care how long our engagement lasts. I only wish to be quite 
candid and truthful with you, mamma; and I thought it a kind of 
duty to tell you that he loves me, and that—I love him—very dearly.” 

These last words were spoken with extreme shyness. 

Mrs. Sheldon laid down her hair-brushes while she contemplated 
her daughter’s blushing face. Those blushes had become quite a 
chronic affection with Miss Halliday of late. 

“ But, good gracious me, Charlotte,” she exclaimed, growing peevish 
in her sense of helplessness, “‘ who is to tell Mr. Sheldon ?” 

“There is no necessity for Mr. Sheldon to be enlightened yet 
awhile, mamma. It is to you I owe duty and obedience—not to him. 
Pray keep my secret, kindest and most indulgent of mothers, and— 
and ask Valentine to come and see you now and then.” 

“ Ask him to come and see me, Charlotte! You must know very 
well that I never invite anyone to dinner except at Mr. Sheldon’s wish. 
I am sure I quite tremble at the idea of a dinner. There is such 
trouble about the waiting, and such dreadful uncertainty about the 
cooking. And if one has it all done by Birch’s people, one’s cook 
gives warning next morning,” added poor Georgy, with a dismal recol- ’ 
lection of recent perplexities. “I am sure I often wish myself young 
again, in the dairy at Barlingford, making matrimony cakes for a 
tea-party, with a ring and a fourpenny-piece hidden in the middle. 
Pm sure the Barlingford tea-parties were pleasanter than Mr. Sheldon’s 
dinners, with those solemn City people, who can’t exist without clear 
turtle and red mullet.” 
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‘Ah, mother dear, our lives were altogether happier in those 
days. I delight in the Yorkshire tea-parties, and the matrimony 
cakes, and all the talk and laughter about the fourpenny-piece and 
the ring. I remember getting the fourpenny-piece at Newhall last 
year. And that means that one is to die an old maid, you know. 
And now I am engaged. As to the dinners, mamma, Mr. Sheldon 
may keep them all to himself and his City friends. Valentine is the 
last person in the world to care for clear turtle. If you will let him 
drop in sometimes of an afternoon—say once a week or so—when you, 
and I, and Diana are sitting at our work in the drawing-room, and 
if you will let him hand us our cups at our five-o’clock tea, he will be 
the happiest of men. He adores tea. You'll let him come, won’t you, 
dear ? O, mamma, I feel just like a servant who asks to be allowed 
to see her ‘young man.’ Will you let my young man come to tea, 
once in a way ?” 

“‘ Well, Charlotte, I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Sheldon, with 
increasing helplessness. “It’s really a very dreadful position for me 
to be placed in.” 

“Quite appalling, is it not, mamma? But then I suppose it is a 
position that people afflicted with daughters must come to sooner or 
later.” 

“Tfit were the mere civility of asking him to tea,” pursued poor 
Georgy, heedless of this flippant interruption, ‘I’m sure I should be 
the last to make any objection. Indeed, I am under a kind of obliga- 
tion to Mr. Hawkehurst, for his polite attention has enabled us to go 
to the theatres very often when your papa would not have thought of 
buying tickets. But then, you see, Lotta, the question in point is not 
his coming to our five-o’clock tea—which seems really a perfect 
mockery to anyone brought up in Yorkshire—but whether you are 
to be engaged to him.” 

“Dear mamma, ‘hat is not a question at all, for I am already 
engaged to him.” 

“ But, Charlotte—” 

**T do not think I could bring myself to disobey you, dear mother,” 
continued the girl tenderly, “and if you tell me, of your own free will, 
and acting on your own conviction, that I am not to marry him, I 
must bow my head to your decision, however hard it may seem. But 
one thing is quite certain, mamma: I have given my promise to 
Valentine; and if I do not marry him, I shall never marry at all; and 
' then the dreadful augury of the fourpenny-piece will be verified.” 

Miss Halliday pronounced this determination with a decision of 
manner that quite overawed her mother. It had been the habit of 
Georgy’s mind to make a feeble protest against all the mutations 
of life, but in the end to submit very quietly to the inevitable; and 
since Valentine Hawkehurst’s acceptance as Charlotte’s future husband 
seemed inevitable, she was fain to submit in this instance also. 
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Valentine was allowed to call at the Lawn, and was received with a 
feeble, half-plaintive graciousness by the lady of the house. He was 
invited to stop for the five-o’clock tea, and availed himself rapturously 
of this delightful privilege. His instinct told him what gentle hand 
had made the meal so dainty and home-like, and for whose pleasure the 
phantasmal pieces of bread-and-butter usually supplied by the trim 
parlour-maid had given place to a salver loaded with innocent delicacies 
in the way of pound-cake and apricot jam. 

Mr. Hawkehurst did his uttermost to deserve so much indulgence. 
He scoured London in search of free admissions for the theatres, hunt- 
ing “ Ragamuffins” and members of the Cibber Club, and other privi- 
leged creatures, at all their places of resort. He watched for the 
advent of novels adapted to Georgy’s capacity—lively records of croquet 
and dressing and love-making, from smart young Amazons in the 
literary ranks, or deeply interesting romances of the sensation school, 
with at least nine deaths in the three volumes, and a comic housemaid, 
or a contumacious “Buttons,” to relieve the gloom by their playful wag- 
geries. He read Tennyson or Owen Meredith, or carefully selected ‘ bits’ 
from the works of a younger and wilder bard, while the ladies worked 
industriously at their prie-dieu chairs, or Berlin brioches, or Shetland 
couvre-pieds, as the case might be. The patroness of a fancy fair 
would scarcely have smiled approvingly on the novel effects in crochet 
tricoter produced by Miss Halliday during these pleasant lectures. 

“The rows will come wrong,” she said piteously, “and Tennyson’s 
poetry is so very absorbing !” 

Mr. Hawkehurst showed himself to be possessed of honourable, not 
to say delicate, feelings in his new position. The Gothic villa was his 
paradise, and the gates had been freely opened to admit him whenso- 
ever he chose to come. Georgy was just the sort of person from whom 
people take ells after having asked for inches; and once having ad- 
mitted Mr. Hawkehurst as a privileged guest, she would have found 
it very difficult to place any restriction upon the number of his visits. 
Happily for this much-perplexed matron Charlotte and her lover were 
strictly honourable. Mr. Hawkehurst never made his appearance at 
the Villa more than once in the same week, though the “ once a week 
or so” asked for by Charlotte might have been stretched to a wider 
significance. 

When Valentine obtained orders for the theatre, he sent them by 
post, scrupulously refraining from making them the excuse for a 
Visit. 

“That was all very well when I was a freebooter,” he said to him- 
self, “only admitted on sufferance, and liable to have the door shut in 
my face any morning. But I am trusted now, and I must prove myself 
worthy of my future mother-in-law’s confidence. Once a week! One 
seventh day of unspeakable happiness—bliss without alloy! The six 
other days are very long and dreary. But then they are only the 
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lustreless setting in which that jewel the seventh shines so gloriously. 
Now, if I were Waller, what verses I would sing about my love! Alas, 
I am only a commonplace young man, and can find no new words in 
which to tell the old sweet story!” 

If the orders for stalls and private boxes were not allowed to serve 
as an excuse for visits, they at least necessitated the writing of letters ; 
and no human being, except a lover, would have been able to under- 
stand why such long letters must needs be written about such a very 
small business. The letters secured replies; and when the order sent 
was for a box, Mr. Hawkehurst was generally invited to occupy a seat 
init. Ah, what did it matter on those happy nights how hackneyed the 
plot of the play, how bald the dialogue, how indifferent the acting! It 
was all alike delightful to those two spectators ; for a light that shone 
neither on earth nor sky brightened everything they looked on when 
they sat side by side. 

And during all these pleasant afternoons at the Villa, or evenings 
at the theatre, Diana Paget had to sit by and witness the happiness 
which she had dreamed might some day be hers. It was a part of her 
duty to be present on these occasions, and she performed that duty 
punctiliously. She might have made excuses for absenting herself, but 
she was too proud to make any such excuses. 

«Am I such a coward as to tell a lie in order to avoid a little pain 
more or less? If I say I have a headache, and stay in my own room 
while he is here, will the afternoon seem any more pleasant or any 
shorter tome? The utmost difference would be the difference between 
a dull pain and a sharp pain; and I think the sharper agony is easier 
to bear.” 

Having argued with herself thus, Miss Paget endured her weekly 
martyrdom with Spartan fortitude. : 

‘‘What have I lost?” she said to herself, as she stole a furtive 
glance now and then at the familiar face of her old companion. 
“What is this treasure, the loss of which makes me seem to myself 
such an abject wretch? Only the love of a man who at his best is not 
worthy of this girl’s pure affection, and at his worst must have been 
unworthy even of mine. But then at his worst he is dearer to me than 
the best man who ever lived upon this earth.” 


Cuapter III. 
MR. HAWKEHURST TELLS MR. GEORGE SHELDON HIS MIND PLAINLY. 


THERE was no such thing as idleness for Valentine Hawkehurst 
during these happy days of his courtship. The world was his oyster, 
and that oyster was yet unopened. For some years he had been hack- 
ing and hewing it with the sword of the freebooter, to very little advan- 
tageous effect. He now set himself seriously to the work with the 
pickaxe of the steady-going labourer. He was a secessionist from the 
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great army of adventurers. He wanted to enrol himself in the ranks 
of the respectable, the plodders, the rate-payers, the simple citizens who 
love their wives and children, and go to their parish church on Sundays. 
He had an incentive to steady industry which had hitherto been wanting 
in his life. He was beloved, and any shame that came to him would 
be a still more bitter humiliation for the woman who loved him. 

He felt that the very first step in the difficult path of respectability 
would be a step that must separate him from Captain Paget; but just 
now separation from that gentleman seemed scarcely advisable. If 
there was any mischief in that Ullerton expedition, any collusion be- 
tween the Captain and the Reverend Goodge, it would assuredly be well 
for Valentine to continue a mode of life which enabled him to be toler- 
ably well informed as to the movements of the slippery Horatio. In 
all the outside positions of life expedience must ever be the governing 
principle; and expedience forbade any immediate break with Captain 
Paget. 

“Whatever you do, keep your eye upon the Captain,” said George 
Sheldon, in one of many interviews, all bearing upon the Haygarth suc- 
cession. ‘If there is any underhand work going on between him and 
Philip, you must be uncommonly slow of perception if you can’t ferret 
it out. I’m very sorry you met Charlotte Halliday in the north, for 
of course Phil must have heard of your appearance in Yorkshire, and 
that will set him wondering at any rate, especially as he will no doubt 
have heard the Dorking story from Paget. He pretended he saw you 
leave town the day you went to Ullerton, but I am half-inclined to be- 
lieve that was only a trap.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Sheldon has heard of my appearance in York- 
shire yet.” 

“Indeed! Miss Charlotte doesn’t care to make a confidant of her 
step-father, I suppose. Keep her in that mind, Hawkehurst. If you 
play your cards well, you ought to be able to get her to marry you on 
the quiet.” 

“JT don’t think that would be possible. In fact, I am sure Charlotte 
would not marry without her mother’s consent,” answered Valentine 
thoughtfully. 

** And of course that means my brother Philip’s consent,” exclaimed 
George Sheldon with contemptuous impatience. ‘ What a slow, bung- 
ling fellow you are, Hawkehurst! Here is an immense fortune waiting 
for you, and a pretty girl in love with you, and you dawdle and de- 
liberate as if you were going to the dentist’s to have a tooth drawn. 
You’ve fallen into a position that any man in London might envy, and 
you don’t seem to have the smallest capability of appreciating your 

good luck.” 

‘Well, perhaps I am rather slow to realise the idea of my good for- 
tune,” answered Valentine still very thoughtfully. ‘You see, in the first 
place, I can’t get over a shadowy kind of feeling with regard to that 
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Haygarthian fortune. It is too far away from my grasp, too large, too- 
much of the stuff that dreams and novels are made of. And in the 
second place, I love Miss Halliday so fondly and so truly that I don’t 
like the notion of making my marriage with her any part of the bargain 
between you and me.” 

Mr. Sheldon contemplated his confederate with unmitigated disdain. 
“Don’t try that sort of thing with me, Hawkehurst,” he said; “ that 
sentimental dodge may answer very well with some men, but I’m about 
the last to be taken in by it. You are playing fast-and-loose with me, 
and you want to throw me over—as my brother Phil would throw me 
over if he got the chance.” 

“T am not playing fast-and-loose with you,” replied Valentine, too- 
disdainful of Mr. Sheldon for indignation. ‘I have worked for you 
faithfully, and kept your secret honourably, when I had every tempta-. 
tion to reveal it. You drove your bargain with me, and I have per- 
formed my share of the bargain to the letter. But if you think I am 
going to drive a bargain with you about my marriage with Miss Halli- 
day, you are very much mistaken. That lady will marry me when she 
pleases, but she shall not be entrapped into a clandestine marriage for 
your convenience.” 

“QO, that’s your ultimatum is it, Mr. Joseph Surface ?” said the law- 
yer, biting his nails fiercely, and looking askant at his ally with angry 
eyes. “I wonder you don’t wind up by saying that the man who could 
trade upon a woman’s affection for the advancement of his fortune 
deserves to—get it hot, as our modern slang has it. Then I am to 
understand that you decline to precipitate matters ?” 

**T most certainly do.” 

“‘ And the Haygarth business is to remain in abeyance while Miss 
Halliday goes through the tedious formula ofa sentimental courtship ?” 

**T suppose so.” 

“Humph! that’s pleasant for me.” 

‘“* Why should you make the advancement of Miss Halliday’s claims 
contingent on her marriage? Why not assert her rights at once ?” 

“ Because I will not trust my brother Philip. The day that you 
show me the certificate of your marriage with Charlotte Halliday is 
the day on which I shall make my first move in this business. I told 
you the other day that I would rather make a bargain with you than 
with my brother.” 

“And what kind of bargain do you expect to make with me when 
Miss Halliday is my wife ?” 

“T’ll tell you, Valentine Hawkehurst,” replied the lawyer, squaring 
his elbows upon his desk in his favourite attitude, and looking across 
the table at his coadjutor; “I like to be open and above-board when I 
can, and I'll be plain with you in this matter. I want a clear half of 
Matthew Haygarth’s fortune, and I think that I’ve a very fair claim 
to that amount. The money can only be obtained by means of the 
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documents in my possession, and but for me that money might have 
remained till doomsday unclaimed and unthought of by the descendant 
of Matthew Haygarth. Look at it which way you will, I think you'll 
allow that my demand is a just one.” 

“T don’t say that it is unjust, though it certainly seems a little 
extortionate,” replied Valentine. ‘ However, if Charlotte were my 
wife and were willing to cede half the fortune, I’m not the man to dis- 
pute the amount of your reward. When the time comes for bargain- 
driving, you'll not find me a difficult person to deal with.” 

“And when may I expect your marriage with Miss Halliday?” 
asked George Sheldon, rapping his hard finger-nails upon the table 
with suppressed impatience. “Since you elect to conduct matters in the 
grand style, and must wait for mamma’s consent and papa’s consent, 
and goodness knows what else in the way of absurdity, 1 suppose the 
delay will be for an indefinite space of time.” 

“T don’t know about that. I am not likely to put off the hour in 
which I shall call that dear girl my own. I asked her to be my wife 
before I knew that she had the blood of Matthew Haygarth in her 
veins, and the knowledge of her claim to this fortune does not make 
her one whit the dearer to me, penniless adventureras I am. If poetry 
were at all in your line, Mr. Sheldon, you might know that a man’s. 
love for a good woman is generally better than himself. He may be a 
knave and a scoundrel, and yet his love for that one perfect creature 
may be almost as pure and perfect as herself. That’s a psychological 
mystery out of the way of Gray’s-inn, isn’t it ?” 

“Tf you'll oblige me by talking common sense for about five 
minutes, you may devote your powerful intellect to the consideration 
of psychological mysteries for a month at a stretch,” exclaimed the 
aggravated lawyer. | 

“0, don’t you see how I struggle to be hard-headed and practical !” 
cried Valentine; “but a man who is over head and ears in love finds 
it rather hard to bring all his ideas to the one infallible grindstone. 
You ask me when I am to marry Charlotte Halliday. To-morrow, if 
our fates smile upon us. Mrs. Sheldon knows of our engagement, and 
consents to it, but in some manner under protest. I am not to take 
my dear girl away from her mother for some time to come. The en- 
gagement is to be a long one. In the meantime I am working hard to 
gain some kind of position in literature, for I want to be sure of an 
income before I marry, without reference to Matthew Haygarth ; and I 
am a privileged guest at the Villa.” 

“But my brother Phil has been told nothing ?” 

““ As yet nothing. My visits are paid while he is in the City; and 
as I often went to the Villa before my engagement, he is not likely to 
suspect anything when he happens to hear my name mentioned as a 
Visitor.” 

“And do you really think he is in the dark—my brother Philip, 
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who can turn a man’s brains inside out in half an hour’s conversation ? 
Mark my words, Valentine Hawkehurst, that man is only playing with 
you as a cat plays with a mouse. He used to see you and Charlotte 
together before you went to Yorkshire, and he must have seen the state 
of the case quite as plainly as I saw it. He has heard of your visits to 
the Villa since your return, and has kept a close account of them, and 
made his own deductions, depend upon it. And some day, while you 
and pretty Miss Charlotte are enjoying your fool’s paradise, he will 
pounce upon you just as puss pounces on poor mousy.” 

This was rather alarming, and Valentine felt that it was very likely 
to be correct. 

“Mr. Sheldon may play the part of puss as he pleases,” he replied 
after a brief pause for deliberation ; “this is a case in which he dare 
not show his claws. He has no authority to control Miss Halliday’s 
actions.” 

“ Perhaps not, but he would find means for preventing her marriage 
if it was to his interest to do so. He is not your brother, you see, Mr. 
Hawkehurst ; but he is mine, and I know a good deal about him. His 
interest may not be concerned in hindering his step-daughter’s mar- 
riage with a penniless scapegrace. He may possibly prefer such a 
bridegroom as less likely to make himself obnoxious by putting awk- 
ward questions about poor Tom Halliday’s money, every sixpence of 
which he means to keep, of course. If his cards are packed for that 
kind of marriage, he’ll welcome you to his arms as a son-in-law, and 
give you his benediction as well as his step-daughter. So I think if 
you can contrive to inform him of your engagement, without letting 
him know of your visit to Yorkshire, it might be a stroke of diplomacy. 
He might be glad to get rid of the girl, and might hasten on the mar- 
riage of his own volition.” 

“He might be glad to get rid of the girl.” In the ears of Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst this sounded rank blasphemy. Could there be any 
one upon this earth, even a Sheldon, incapable of appreciating the pri- 
vilege of that divine creature’s presence ? 


CHApTer IV. 
MR. SHELDON IS PROPITIOUS. 


Ir was not very long before Valentine Hawkehurst had reason to 
respect the wisdom of his legal patron. Within a few days of his inter- 
view with George Sheldon he paid his weekly visit to the Villa. Things 
were going very well with him, and life altogether seemed brighter 
than he had ever hoped to find it. He had set himself steadily to work 
to win some kind of position in literature. He devoted his days to dili- 
gent study in the reading-room of the British Museum, his nights to 
writing for the magazines. His acquaintance with press-men had stood 
him in good stead ; and already he had secured the prompt acceptance 
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of his work in more than one direction. The young littérateur of the 
present day has not such a very hard fight for a livelihood, if his pen 
has only a certain lightness and dash, a rattling vivacity and airy grace. 
It is only the “giant boys,” who come to London with epic poems, 
Anglo-Saxon tragedies, or metaphysical treatises in their portmanteaus, 
who must needs “perish in their pride,” or stoop to the drudgery of 
office or counting-house. 

Valentine Hawkehurst had no vague yearnings after the fame of a 
Milton, no inner consciousness that he had been born to stamp out the 
footprints of Shakespeare on the sands of time, no unhealthy hanger- 
ing after the gloomy grandeur of Byron. He had been brought up 
amongst people who treated literature as a trade as well as an art ;— 
and what art is not more or less a trade? He knew the state of the 
market and what kind of goods were likely to go off briskly, and it was 
for the market he worked. When gray shirtings were in active demand, 
he set his loom for gray shirtings; and when the buyers clamoured for 
fancy goods, he made haste to produce that class of fabrics. In this he 
proved himself a very low-minded and ignominious creature, no doubt ; 
but was not one Oliver Goldsmith glad to take any order which good 
Mr. Newberry might give him, only writing the Traveller and the story 
of Parson Primrose your se distraire? 

Love lent wings to the young essayist’s pen. It is to be feared 
that in roving among those sbelves in Great Russell-street he showed 
himself something of a freebooter, taking his “bien” wherever it was 
to be found; but did not Moliére frankly acknowledge the same prac- 
tice? Mr. Hawkehurst wrote about anything and everything. His 
brain must needs be a gigantic storehouse of information, thought the 
respectful reader. He skipped from Pericles to Cromwell, from Cleo- 
patra to Mary Stuart, from Sappho to Madame de Sablé; and he wrote 
of these departed spirits with such a charming impertinence, with such 
a delicious affectation of intimacy, that one would have thought he had 
sat by Cleopatra as she melted her pearls, and stood amongst the 
audience of Pericles when he pronounced his funeral oration. With 
the De Sablé and the Chevreuse, Ninon and Marion, Maintenon and 
La Valliére, Anne of Austria and the great Mademoiselle of France, 
he seemed to have lived in daily companionship, so amply did he ex- 
patiate upon the smallest details of their existences, so tenderly did 
he dwell on their vanished beauties, their unforgotten graces. 

The work was light and pleasant; and the monthly cheques from 
the proprietors of a couple of rival periodicals promised to amount to 
the income which the adventurer had sighed for as he trod the York- 
shire moorland. He had asked Destiny to give him Charlotte Halliday 
and three hundred a year, and lo! while yet the wish was new, both 
these ‘blessings seemed within his grasp. It could scarcely be a matter 
for repining if the Fates should choose to throw in an odd fifty thou- 
sand pounds or so. 

VOL. III. P 
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But was not all this something too much of happiness for a man 
whose feet had trodden in evil ways? Were not the Fates mocking 
this travel-stained wayfarer with bright glimpses of a paradise whose 
gates he was never to pass? 

This was the question which Valentine Hawkehurst was fain to ask 
himself sometimes ; this doubt was the shadow which sometimes made 
a sudden darkness that obscured the sunshine. 

Happily for Charlotte’s true lover, the shadow did not often come 
between him and the light of those dear eyes which were his pole-stars. 

The December days were shortening as the year drew to its close, 
and afternoon tea seemed more than ever delightful to Charlotte and 
her betrothed, now that it could be enjoyed in the mysterious half 
light; a glimmer of chill gray day looking coldly in at the unshrouded 
window like some ghostly watcher envying these mortals their happi- 
ness, and the red glow of the low fire reflected upon every curve and 
facet in the shining steel grate. 

To sit by the fire at five o’clock in the afternoon, watching the 
changeful light upon Charlotte’s face, the rosy glow that seemed to 
linger caressingly on broad low brow and sweet ripe lips, the deep 
shadows that darkened eyes and hair, was bliss unspeakable for Mr. 
Hawkehurst. The lovers talked the prettiest nonsense to each other, 
while Mrs. Sheldon dozed placidly behind the friendly shelter of a 
banner-screen hooked on to the chimney-piece, or conversed with 
Diana in a monotonous undertone, solemnly debating the relative 
wisdom of dyeing or turning in relation to one of Georgy’s silk dresses. 

Upon one special evening Valentine lingered just a little longer 
than usual. Christmas was near at hand, and the young man had 
brought his liege lady tribute in the shape of a bundle of Christmas 
literature. Tennyson had been laid aside in favour of the genial 
Christmas fare, which had the one fault, that it came a fortnight be- 
fore the jovial season, and in a manner forestalled the delights of that 
time-honoured period, making the season itself seem a kind of anti- 
climax, and turkey and plum-pudding the stalest commodities in the 
world when they did come. How, indeed, can a man do full justice 
to his aunt Tabitha’s plum-pudding, or his uncle Joe’s renowned rum- 
punch, if he has quaffed the steaming bowl with the Seven Poor Tra- 
vellers, or eaten his Christmas dinner at the Kiddleawink a fortnight 
beforehand? Are not the chief pleasures of life joys as perishable as 
the bloom on a peach or the freshness of a rose? 

Valentine had read the ghastliest of ghost-stories, and the most 
humorous of word-pictures, for the benefit of the audience in Mrs. 
Sheldon’s drawing-room ; and now, after tea, they sat by the fire talk- 
ing of the ghost-story, and discussing that unanswerable question about 
the possibility of such spiritual appearances which seems to have been 
debated ever since the world began. 

“ Dr. Johnson believed in ghosts,” said Valentine. 
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“OQ, please spare us Dr. Johnson,” cried Charlotte with serio-comic 
intensity. ‘ What is it that obliges magazine-writers to be perpetually 
talking about Dr. Johnson? If they must dig up persons from the 
past, why can’t they dig up newer persons than that poor ill-used 
doctor ?” 

The door opened with a hoarse groan, and Mr. Sheldon came into 
the room while Miss Halliday was making her playful protest. She 
stopped, somewhat confused by that sudden entrance. 

There is a statue of the Commandant in every house, at whose 
coming hearts grow cold and lips are suddenly silent. It was the 
first time that the master of the villa had interrupted one of these 
friendly afternoon teas, and Mrs. Sheldon and her daughter felt that a 
domestic crisis was at hand. 

“How’s this?” cried the stockbroker’s strong hard voice; “ you 
seem all in the dark.” 

He took a wax-match from a little gilt stand on the mantelpiece 
and lighted two flaring lamps. He was the sort of man who is always 
eager to light the gas when people are sitting in the gloaming, medi- 
tative and poetical. He let the broad glare of common sense in upon 
their foolish musings, and scared away Robin Goodfellow and the fairies 
by means of the Western Gaslight Company’s illuminating medium. 

The light of those two flaring jets of gas revealed Charlotte Halli- 
day looking shyly at the roses on the carpet, and trifling nervously 
with one of the show-books on the table. The same light revealed 
Valentine Hawkehurst standing by the young lady’s chair, and look- 
ing at Mr. Sheldon with a boldness of countenance that was almost 
defiance. Poor Georgy’s face peered out from behind her favourite 
banner-screen, looking from one to the other in evident alarm. Diana 
sat in her accustomed corner, watchful, expectant, awaiting the domestic 
storm. 

To the surprise of everyone except Mr. Sheldon, there was no storm, 
not even the lightest breeze that ever blew in domestic hemispheres. 
The stockbroker saluted his step-daughter with a friendly nod, and 
greeted her lover with a significant grin. 

“ How d’ye do, Hawkehurst ?” he said in his pleasantest manner. 
“Tt’s an age since I’ve seen you. You’re going in for literature, I 
hear; and a very good thing too, if you can make it pay. I under- 
stand there are some fellows who really do make that sort of thing pay. 
Seen my brother George lately? Yes, I suppose you and George are 
quite a Damon and What’s-his-name. You’re going to dine here to- 
night, of course? I suppose we may go in to dinner at once, eh, 
George ?—it’s half-past six.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst made some faint pretence of having a particular 
engagement elsewhere ; for, supposing Sheldon to be unconscious, he 
scorned to profit by that gentleman’s ignorance. And then, having 
faltered his refusal, he looked at Charlotte, and Charlotte’s eyes cried 
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“Stay,” as plainly as such lovely eyes can speak. So the end of it was, 
that he stayed and partook of the Sheldonian crimped skate, and tlfe 
Sheldonian roast-beef and tapioca-pudding, and tasted some especial 
Moselle, which, out of the kindliness of his nature, Mr. Sheldon opened 
for his step-daughter’s betrothed. 

After dinner there were oranges and crisp uncompromising biscuits 
that made an explosive noise like the breaking of windows whenever 
anyone ventured to tamper with them; item, a decanter of sherry in a 
silver stand; item, a decanter of port, which Mr. Sheldon declared to 
be something almost too good to be drunk, and to the merits of which 
Valentine was supremely indifferent. The young man would fain have 
followed his delight when she accompanied her mamma and Diana to 
the drawing-room ; but Mr. Sheldon detained him. 

“T want a few words with you, Hawkehurst,” he said; and Char- 
lotte’s cheeks flamed red as peonies at sound of this alarming sentence. 
“You shall go after the ladies presently, and they shall torture that 
poor little piano to their hearts’ delight for your edification. I won’t 
detain you many minutes. You had really better try that port.” 

Valentine closed the door upon the departing ladies, and went back 
to his seat very submissively. If there was any battle to be fought 
out between him and Philip Sheldon, the sooner the trumpet sounded 
to arms the better. 

‘“‘ His remarkable civility almost inclines me to think that he does 
really want to get rid of that dear girl,” Valentine said to himself, as 
he filled his glass and gravely awaited Mr. Sheldon’s pleasure. 

“ Now then, my dear Hawkehurst,” began that gentleman, squaring 
himself in his comfortable arm-chair, and extending his legs before the 
cheery fire, “let us have a little friendly chat. I am not given to 
beating about the bush, you know, and whatever I have to say I shall 
say in very plain words. In the first place, I hope you have not so 
poor an opinion of my perceptive faculties as to suppose that I don’t 
see what is going on between you and Miss Lotta yonder.” 

“My dear Mr. Sheldon, I—” 

‘“‘ Hear what I have to say first, and make your protestations after- 
wards. You needn’t be alarmed; you won’t find me quite as bad as 
the step-mother one reads about in the story-books, who puts her step- 
daughter into a pie, and all that kind of thing. I suppose step-fathers 
have been a very estimable class, by the way, as it is the step-mother 
who always drops in for it in the story-books. You'll find me very 
easy to deal with, Mr. Hawkehurst, always provided that you deal in a 
fair and honourable manner.” 

“J have no wish to be underhand in my dealings,” Valentine said 
boldly. And indeed this was the truth. His inclination prompted him 
to candour, even with Mr. Sheldon; but that fatal necessity which is 
the governing principle of the adventurer’s life obliged him to employ 
the arts of finesse. 
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“Good,” cried Mr. Sheldon in the cheery, pleasant tone of an easy- 
going man of the world who is not too worldly to do a generous action 
once in a way. “All I ask is frankness. You and Charlotte have 
fallen in love with one another—why, I can’t imagine, except on the 
hypothesis that a decent-looking young woman and a decent-looking 
young man can’t meet half-a-dozen times without beginning to think 
of Gretna-green or St. George’s Hanover-square. Of course a marriage 
with you, looked at from a common-sense point of view, would be about 
the worst thing that could happen to my wife’s daughter. She’s a very 
fine girl” (a man of the Sheldonian type would call Aphrodité herself a 
fine girl), “and might marry some awfully rich City swell with vineries 
and pineries and succession-houses at Tulse-hill or Highgate, if I chose 
to put her in the way of that sort of thing. But then, you see, the 
worst of it is, a man seldom comes to vineries and pineries at Tulse- 
hill till he is on the shady side of forty; and as I am not in favour 
of mercenary marriages, I don’t care to force any of my City con- 
nection upon poor Lotta. In the neighbourhood of the Stock Ex- 
change there is no sharper man of business than your humble servant ; 
but I don’t care to bring business habits to Bayswater. Long before 
Lotta was out of pinafores, I had made up my mind never to come 
between her and her own inclination in the matrimonial line; there- 
fore, if she truly and honestly loves you, and if you truly and honestly 
love her, I am not the man to forbid the bans.” 

“My dear Mr. Sheldon, how shall I ever thank you for this!” cried 
Valentine, surprised into a belief in the purity of the stockbroker’s in- 
tentions. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” replied that gentleman coolly; “you haven’t 
heard me out yet. Though I may consent to take the very opposite 
line of conduct which I might be expected to take as a man of the 
world, I am not going to allow you and Charlotte to make fools of 
yourselves. There must be no love-in-a-cottage business, no marry- 
ing on nothing a-year, with the expectation that papa and mamma will 
make up the difference between that and a comfortable income. In 
plain English, if I consent to receive you as Charlotte’s future husband, 
you and she must consent to wait until you can to my entire satisfac- 
tion prove yourself in a position to keep a wife.” 

Valentine sighed doubtfully. 

“T don’t think either Miss Halliday or I are in an unreasonable 
hurry to begin life together,” he said thoughtfully; “but there must 
be some fixed limit to our probation. Iam afraid the waiting will be 
a very long business if I am to obtain a position that will satisfy you 
before I ask my dear girl to share my fate.” 

“ Are your prospects so very black ?” 

“No; to my mind they seem wonderfully bright. But the earn- 
ings of a magazine-writer will scarcely come up to your idea of an 
independence. Just now I am getting about ten pounds a month, 
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With industry I may stretch that ten to twenty; and with luck I 
might make the twenty into thirty—forty—fifty. A man has only to 
achieve something like a reputation in order to make a handsome living 
by his pen.” 

“T am very glad to hear that,” said Mr. Sheldon; “and when you 
can fairly demonstrate to me that you are earning thirty pounds a 
month, you shall have my consent to your marriage with Charlotte, 
and I will do what I can to give you.a fair start in life. I suppose 
you know that she hasn’t a sixpence in the world that she can call 
her own ?” 

This was a trying question for Valentine Hawkehurst, and Mr. 
Sheldon looked at him with a sharp scrutinising glance as he awaited 
areply. The young man flushed crimson, and grew pale again before 
he spoke. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I have long been aware that Miss Halliday has no 
legal claim on her father’s fortune.” 

“There you have hit the mark,” cried Mr. Sheldon. “She has no 
claim to a sixpence in law; but to an honourable man that is not the 
question. Poor Halliday’s money amounted in all to something like 
eighteen thousand pounds. That sum passed into my possession when 
I married my poor friend’s widow, who had too much respect for me 
to hamper my position as a man of business by any legal restraints 
that would have hindered my making the wisest use of her money. I 
have used that money, and I need scarcely tell you that I have em- 
ployed it with considerable advantage to myself and Georgy. I there- 
fore can afford to be generous, and I mean to be so; but the manner 
in which I do things must be of my own choosing. My own children 
are dead, and there is no one belonging to me that stands in Miss Hal- 
liday’s way. When I die, she will inherit a handsome fortune. And 
if she marries with my approval, I shall present her with a very com- 
fortable dowry. I think you will allow that this is fair enough.” 

*“‘ Nothing could be fairer or more generous,” replied Valentine with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Sheldon’s agreeable candour had entirely subjugated him. 
Despite of all that George had said to his brother’s prejudice, he was 
ready to believe implicitly in Philip’s fair dealing. 

“ And in return for this I ask something on your part,” said Mr. 
Sheldon. “I want you to give me your promise that you will take no 
serious step without my knowledge. You won’t steal a march upon 
me. You won’t walk off with Charlotte some fine morning and marry 
her at a registry-office, or anything of that kind, eh?” 

“J will not,” answered Valentine resolutely, with a very unpleasant 
recollection of his dealings with George Sheldon. 

“Give me your hand upon that,” cried the stockbroker. 

Upon this the two men shook hands, and Valentine’s fingers were 
almost crushed in the cold hard grip of Mr. Sheldon’s muscular hand. 
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And now there came upon Valentine’s ear the sound of one of Men- 
delssohn’s Leider ohne Worte, tenderly played by the soft gentle hands 
he knew so well. And the lover began to feel that he could no longer 
sit roasting himself before the blazing fire, the heat whereof was mul- 
tiplied to an insufferable degree by reflecting steel grate and fender, 
and sipping the stockbroker’s port with a hypocritical pretence of appre- 
ciation. 

Mr. Sheldon was not slow to perceive his guest’s impatience, and 
having made exactly the impression he wanted to make, was quite 
willing that the interview should come to an end. 

“You had better be off to the drawing-room,” he said good- 
naturedly ; “I see you are in that stage of the fever in which masculine 
society is only a bore. You can go and hear Charlotte play, while 
I read the evening papers and write a few letters. You can let her 
know that you and I understand each other. Of course we shall see 
you very often. You'll eat your Christmas turkey with us, and so on; 
and I shall trust to your honour for the safe keeping of that promise 
you made me just now,” said Mr. Sheldon. 

“And I shall keep an uncommonly close watch upon you and the 
young lady, my friend,” added that gentleman, communing with his 
own thoughts as he crossed the smart little hall, where two Birmingham 
iron knights in chain-armour bestrode their gallant chargers on two 
small tables of sham malachite. 

Mr. Sheldon’s library was not a very inspiring apartment. His 
ideas of a sanctum sanctorum did not soar above the commonplace. A 
decent square room furnished with plenty of pigeon-holes, a neat brass 
scale for the weighing of letters, a copying-press, a waste-paper basket, 
a stout brass-mounted office inkstand capable of holding a quart or 
so of ink, and a Post-office Directory, were all he asked for his hours 
of leisure and meditation. In a handsome glazed bookcase opposite 
his writing-table appeared a richly-bound edition of the Waverley 
Novels, Knight’s Shakespeare, Hume and Smollett, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
and Gibbon ; but except when Georgy dusted the sacred volumes with 
her own fair hands, the glass doors of the bookcase were never opened. 

Mr. Sheldon turned on the gas, seated himself at his comfortable 
writing-table, and took up his pen. A quire of office note-paper with 
his city address upon it lay ready beneath his hand; but he did not 
begin to write immediately. He sat for some time with his elbows on 
the table, and his chin in his hands, meditating with dark fixed brows. 

“Can I trust her ?” he asked himself. “Is it safe to have her near 
me—after—after what she said to me in Fitzgeorge-street? Yes, I 
think I can trust her, up to a certain point; but beyond that I must 
be on my guard. She might be more dangerous than a stranger. One 
thing is quite clear: she must be provided for somehow or other. 
The question is, whether she is to be provided for in this house or out 
of it; and whether I can make her serve me as I want to be served.” 
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This was the gist of Mr. Sheldon’s meditations; but they lasted 
for some time. The question which he had to settle was an important 
one, and he was too wise a man not to contemplate a subject from every 
possible point of sight before arriving at his decision. He took a letter- 
clip from one side of his table, and turned over several open letters in 
search of some particular document. 

He came at last to the letter he wanted. It was written on very 
common note-paper, with brown-looking ink, and the penmanship was 
evidently that of an uneducated person; but Mr. Sheldon studied its 
contents with the air of a man who is dealing with no unimportant 
missive. 

This was the letter which so deeply interested the stockbroker : 


“ HonorEeD Srtr—This coms hopping that You and Your Honored 
ladie are well has it leevs me tho nott so strong has i coud wish wich 
his nott too bee expect at my time off life my pore neffew was tooke 
with the tyfus last tewsday weak was giv over on thirsday and we 
hay berried him at kensil grean Honored Mr Sheldon I hav now no 
home my pore neece must go hout into survis Luckly there har 
no Childring and the pore gurl can gett hur living as housmade 
wich she were in survis hat hi gate befor she marrid my pore Joseff 
Honored sir i ham trewly sorry too trubbel you butt i think for hold 
times you will forgiv the libertey off this letter i would nott hintrewd 


on you iff i had any frend to help me in my old aig 
“Your obeddient survent 
“* AN WOOLPER 


“17 Little Tottles-yard lambeft” 


“No friend to help her in her old age,” muttered Mr. Sheldon; 
“that means that she intends to throw herself upon me for the rest of 
her life, and to put me to the expense of burying her when she is so 
obliging as to die. Very pleasant, upon my word! A man has a servant 
in the days of his poverty, pays her every fraction he owes her in the 
shape of wages, and wishes her good speed when she goes to settle 
down among her relations; and one fine morning, when he has got into 
a decent position, she writes to inform him that her nephew is dead, 
and that she expects him to provide for her forthwith. That is the 
gist of Mrs. Woolper’s letter; and if it were not for one or two con- 
siderations, I should be very much inclined to take a business-like 
view of the case, and refer the lady to her parish. What are poor-rates 
intended for, I should like to know, if a man who pays four-and-two- 
pence in the pound is to be pestered in this sort of way ?” 

And then Mr. Sheldon, having given vent to his vexation by such 
reflections as these, set himself to examine the matter in another light. 

“T must manage to keep sweet with Nancy Woolper somehow or 
other, that’s very clear; for a chattering old woman is a dangerous 
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enemy for aman to have. I might provide for her decently enough 
out of doors for something like a pound a-week; and that would be a 
cheap-enough way of paying off all old scores. But I’m not quite clear 
that it would be a safe way. A life of idleness might develop Mrs. 
Woolper’s latent propensity for gossip—and gossip is what I want to 
avoid. No, that plan won’t do.” 

For some moments Mr. Sheldon meditated silently, with his brows 
fixed even more sternly than before. Then he struck his hand sud- 
denly on the morocco-covered table and uttered his thoughts aloud. 

“T’ll risk it,” he said ; “she shall come into the house and serve my 
interests by keeping a sharp watch upon Charlotte Halliday. There 
shall be no secret marriage between those two. No, my friend Valen- 
tine, you may be a very clever fellow, but you are not quite clever 
enough to steal a march upon me.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Mr. Sheldon wrote a few lines 
to Nancy Woolper, telling her to call upon him at the Lawn. 





LIFE IN AN OASIS 


O si sic domi! one is tempted to exclaim while the African sun pours 
its warm rays upon the Englishman in February. Yet if England had 
the climate of the Desert, we might now have been spinning cotton, as 
I saw an Arab woman spinning to-day, with a lump of cotton wool 
between her toes, rolling out a rough thread between the palms of her 
hands. As I stopped at her hut to watch her manufacture, she pointed 
to it with pride, and to a little hank of thread she had already com- 
pleted. Or we should have been eating dates, as most of my neighbours 
do, convinced that the true philosophy was not to hustle and bustle 
through life, but to lie in the sun and to have no thought for the 
morrow. I do not wish to press this argument too closely, as it is not 
flattering to the national vanity, in which I believe I have my due share ; 
but in reading a paper upon the habits of foreign peoples, it is, after 
all, well to remember how much national manners are modified and 
occasioned by climatic influences. 

The Oasis Laghouate, in which I am writing, is the most advanced 
station of the French in the Great Desert of Sahara. ‘To the north, 
two hundred miles of desert plain separate us from the cultivated por- 
tion of Algeria; on the west and east and south are sandy limestone 
hills, wide plains studded with scanty tufts of harsh grass, and the 
Great Desert, bounded only by one’s recollection of all that has been 
written concerning the savage countries that lie to the south of Sahara. 

This oasis is about a hundred acres in extent, and, after the manner 
of oases, is formed by the issuing of water from the sand upon imper- 
meable strata capable of cultivation. Like other oases, this lies low, 
and the water after leaving it quickly reénters and disappears in the 
sand. At the head of Laghouate the water is divided into two streams 
by a large rock, which separates the two palm-groves that form the 
oasis. These groves, in which thirty-two thousand tall palms wave 
their feathery heads, are divided by mud walls into many small gardens, 
in which vegetables of all descriptions—pease, beans, sweet and common 
potatoes, onions, garlic, and lettuces—are carefully cultivated by the 
Arabs and French, the ground being frequently irrigated by the water 
of the streams. In these gardens the shade of the palm-trees is very 
agreeable. Now and then among the vegetables may be seen the ouran, 
a harmless lizard about a foot long, who munches all the insects that 
come within reach of his bright red tongue. The palms produce large 
crops of dates in the months of October and November. In Laghouate 
it is the custom to dry the dates till their skins are like those of beans. 
In this mode they are more pleasant to finger than in the sticky condi- 
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tion which is the result of compression when gathered, but that is all 
that can be said in their favour. 

In 1852, after a severe struggle, General Pelissier took possession of 
this beautiful oasis; but nothing short of the actual presence of two 
thousand French troops would preserve it as the possession of France. 
In 1865 the Arabs revolted, and tried to regain possession of La- 
ghouate by ineffectual war. At present, to all appearances at least, 
order reigns in the Desert. On the northern and southern slopes of 
the rock which divides the palm-groves are Arab houses, built all 
of mud. Probably mud is not capable of more architectural preten- 
sion than these houses possess. The mud is rudely shaped into bricks, 
and dried in the sun; to each house there is a door-frame and a door 
of wood; the roofs are made of palm-branches laid across from one wall 
to the other, and covered with a thick coat of mud, which is sloped 
towards a wooden spout protruding through the mud parapet sur- 
rounding the roof. A little kennel, quite distinct from the house, 
though included in the same parallelogram, serves for a shop, in which, 
or outside of which, the vendor sits. 

The inviolability of an Englishman’s house is the proverbial care of 
the English law; in the Desert the Arab takes care of his own; and 
one rarely encounters an Arab in the streets of Laghouate without a 
big key in his hand, as a voucher for the security of his women in his 
absence. When, at rare intervals, the Arab women appear in the 
streets, they are entirely covered, so that neither their figure nor their 
face can be seen; and the little of the outer world that they care to 
see comes to them through the medium of the large and generally very 
dirty veil that envelops them. An Arab who is rich in the palm- 
groves of Laghouate told me yesterday that he had four wives, the 
extreme limit permitted to the Faithful ; but I could not induce him to 
permit me to offer my respects to the ladies in person, though he 
professed the greatest regard for, and admiration of, the English in 
general. On the contrary, the Bedouin women of the Desert are never 
veiled. Many of them come into Laghouate every day, their eyelids 
dyed with indigo and their hands with henna, wearing great silver 
ornaments, and always ready to laugh and chatter, while they examine 
with childish curiosity the manners and dress of Europeans. 

Upon the rock, among the Arab huts, are a few houses inhabited 
by French and Spaniards ; and outside the oasis, upon the sandy Desert, 
is the French camp, composed entirely of the rudest mud huts, capable 
of housing about two thousand soldiers. These huts, standing in the 
bare brown sand, have a very curious and not very inviting appear- 
ance; yet some few are prettily constructed with conical roofs, the mud 
being spread on bamboo reeds, projecting to some distance beyond the 
walls so as to shade the windows. ‘The oasis is surrounded by a wall 
about twelve feet high, built in some places of stone, and in others 
of mud. Many of the French soldiers are engaged in completing this 
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work, as if the government thought it not quite impossible that the 
Arabs might renew the war of 1865. 

If the semblance of submission were effectual, anyone would have 
been disposed to raze the walls who had stood beside me yesterday in 
the little square of Laghouate, where the general commanding the dis- 
trict met a great number of Arabs and their chiefs. After he had given 
to one chief what I thought was a long scolding in Arabic, all flocked 
round him and kissed his hands or his sleeves with the most affectionate 
demonstrations of respect. But the general, a small African soldier in 
kepi and frockcoat, with a walking-stick in-his hand, did not seem the 
least moved by their attentions. One of his eyes had been closed for 
ever by a Bedouin bullet, one of his legs was stiff from the entry of 
another, and I was told that a third had passed through the muscles of 
his back—all which may account for the somewhat cynical indifference 
with which he received the homage of his conquered fellow-subjects. 

Behind him stood a group of native cavalry, Arab spahis, their 
white capote bound with brown cord, their flaming red burnous and 
scarlet-leather boots looking even less picturesque than the crowd in 
front in snowy capote and burnous, their swarthy but noble features 
and their tall forms animated as they listened and paid their respects to 
the general. For costume there can be no place more interesting than 
Algeria. The Arab men and women would fill a sketch-book. The 
Turcos, the Zouaves, and the Spahis wear the most picturesque military 
costumes ; and then there are the Negroes. I passed one this morning 
driving a donkey, on whose back lay three goat-skins filled with water, 
looking curiously like truncated goats; his coal-black head, his hands, 
his naked feet and legs protruding from a bright yellow garment, and 
on his head, which was more than six feet from the ground, he wore a 
large cone of plaited grass, which two days before I had seen him use 
as a funnel to fill the skins with water. At the moment an Arab, 
whose acquaintance I had previously made, came up and invited me to 
see their Moorish bath. 

Over the entrance of this mud-built bath was the funniest repre- 
sentation of a lion and a tiger playing with a lady. She appeared to be 
sitting on the tips of their noses; but I could not make inquiries, as 
my friend’s French was limited to a very small vocabulary. Through 
two or three mud halls he led the way to a matted chamber where the 
bather left his burnous, then through a dark passage, and through 
three doorways, in a darkness which could be felt, into the hot 
chamber. There was just glimmer of light sufficient to enable me to 
see some fellow-creatures through the reeking steam; but a moment was 
a sufficiently long visit. Then we went to his gardens, where I assisted 
in their irrigation by the simple process of knocking out the heap of 
rubbish from a hole in the mud wall, and so admitting some of the 
waters of the passing stream. 

The comparison of an oasis to an island in the sea is very true in 
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the respect that there is much the same difficulty in getting to and in 
leaving it. True, your horse or your legs will carry you as far out on 
the Desert as you please; but then, unless you are bent on a day’s 
journey, you have no change of scene, and to walk or ride over loose 
stones and sand is not of all delights the greatest. Really the greatest 
pleasure in Laghouate, in my opinion, is to mount the rock and watch 
the sun rise and set over the Desert, seeing perhaps, at the same time, 
a dusty group of camels, with their Bedouin drivers, grow from dots on 
the horizon to living ships at your feet, each probably freighted with 
two hundred kilogrammes of wheat. Camels have often been called 
“the ships of the desert,” and the metaphor is the more true that their 
motion en route will give the inexperienced and weak-stomached rider 
very unpleasing recollections of the sea. 

For no great distance is Sahara level, nor are there any very large 
surfaces in the two hundred miles of desert that I have been over 
entirely bare of herbage. Sometimes for an hour’s ride not a single 
tuft is to be seen, and what herbage there is in the Desert is of the 
scantiest and most stony character. Many skeletons of camels lay 
about, some that the jackals and hyenas have not yet thoroughly 
cleaned. I have seen to-day two domesticated hyenas that were taken 
within a mile of Laghouate; but I was not disposed to cultivate inti- 
mate relations with beasts of such very doubtful temper. 

There is no hotel in Laghouate, but I have found a very com- 
fortable resting-place in the house of a widow, a propriéiaire, as she 
informs me. One Zouave makes my bed and brings me the best of 
café-au-lait; another cooks my déjewner—and wonderfully well he does 
it. The same interesting and useful creature officiates at dinner ; 
sometimes a third waits upon me, the other two being at the time on 
guard. And then, as the lower part of the house is entirely devoted to 
café, we meet in the evening, when they are no less entertaining than 
during the day. Last night they discovered a Maltese harpist, who 
gently touched his strings while a Turco sang half-a-dozen songs with 
most excellent voice and manner. Madame is /out seule, and has been 
very handsome. I have a suspicion that my three attentive Zouaves 
have each an eye towards the place of the late M. Duchez. What 
handy fellows they are! There is Alfred and Henri and Alphonse, 
each and all of whom appear to me to be good cooks, first-rate ser- 
vants in manner, and then, when you will, well-behaved, pleasant 
companions. Their faces are brown with the wars of the Crimea, of 
Mexico, and China; but they are as merry and simple as boys, as light- 
handed as women. 

Zouave Henri and I stood last evening at sunset on the highest 
point of Laghouate, he explaining to me how the Arabs, numbering 
he said fifty thousand, attacked and were repulsed by the French garri- 
son of seven hundred men in 1865. They retreated over the Desert to 
the south; and Henri, under the command of Colonel Marmier, now 
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the one-eyed general to whom I had seen the Arabs pay homage, formed 
one of the party that gave chase. For eleven days they passed south- 
wards, over a distance of five hundred kilometres, or nearly three 
hundred miles, before reaching the next casis. Throughout they found 
the Desert as it is about Laghouate—stone and sand, with patches of 
bare sand, and larger areas covered with stunted tufts of grass, about 
three tufts to each square yard; the plains undulating, and very diffi- 
cult to traverse. East and west of Laghouate there are oases within 
two or three days’ journey. In each they found a mud-walled Arab 
village, and the soil producing dates and wheat. 

One of the chief duties of the Arab women appears to be the pre- 
paration cf wheat for the kous-kous, the staple food of the tribes of 
Sahara. Yesterday I had kous-kous with some Arabs, and gave the 
dish most honest praise. The wheat is pounded by the women, and 
then so cooked with skilful hand that it is served up in grains about 
half the size of rice, no two adhering together. The dish is complete 
when there has been poured over it the best pofage the situation will 
afford. In serving coffee the ground berries are always included in the 
cup; but as the water is poured on the coffee for each cup, the infusion 
has a superior fragrance, and I think flavour, to that prepared in French 
or English fashion. In the little mud-kennels which surround the 
small central court of Arab houses the women do a great deal of spin- 
ning and weaving; the men in their leisure hours, which appear to be 
very numerous, squat on the floors of the Arab cafés and play at cards, 
or at a game resembling draughts. But among their cards I have 
never been able to recognise any likeness to the four reigning families, 
their majesties of hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs, with whom we 
are so well acquainted. Many for whom a café is too expensive draw 
four squares in the sand with their finger, the outer one being about 
eighteen inches, and play what appears to be a most exciting game on 
these lines with small pebbles and date-stones. Placidly regarding 
their masters at this game, I have often seen a group of camels, each 
standing on three legs, the fourth tied up with a thong of plaited grass, 
which is the Arab manner of tethering a camel in the Desert. When 
they are very tired of existence upon three legs, they begin to make a 
roaring noise much resembling the roar of a lion heard at a distance. 

There seem to be few Arabs who have not heard of England, and 
but few who have seen an Englishman. Upon the faces of the few to 
whom I introduced myself I fancied I could detect surprise that I 
looked and spoke so much like a Frenchman. The second day of my 
stay in Laghouate an Arab came shyly up to me, and, producing a great 
piece of white paper, asked in broken French for my name, “for the 
general.” I discovered afterwards that he had taken General Mar- 
mier’s name in vain in order to satisfy his own and his friends’ curiosity 
as to what manner of man I was, for respectably-dressed European 
civilians are not very common in Laghouate. But their want of 
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acquaintance with England is not so interesting as that of a French- 
woman, who gravely asked me yesterday “ifthe English always talked 
French.” I trust that the good opinion‘the Arabs have of the English 
may not be dissipated by a closer acquaintance. “The English go so,” 
said one to me yesterday, drawing with his gun-stock a straight line on 
the sand ; “the French go so,” he continued, drawing a line like a regi- 
ment of w’s. 

I had the honour of “ assisting” this morning at the marriage of a 
Bedouin lady. Strolling a little way into the Desert about eight 
o'clock, I saw three Bedouin encampments, and from the most distant 
there issued a camel, on whose back was a huge bower formed of palm- 
branches and covered with red cloth. As the camel approached, the 
women left the nearer encampments and raised shrill cries in welcome 
of the bride, the men firing their muskets in proximity which would 
have alarmed most European young ladies. The cradle was lined with 
Arab carpets, on which reclined a girl dressed in the height of Arab 
fashion: large silver rings on her legs, silver ornaments on her breast 
and her turban, and over all a huge striped rug of native manufacture. 
The lovely Fatma—for such I learned was her name—deigned to glance 
at me as I raised my hat in salutation of the bride; but she appeared 
to take far greater pleasure in the musketry of her Bedouin followers, 
who fired about her bower as though it had been a French fortress. 
Presently there issued from the gate of Laghouate a train of Arab 
women, dancing, clapping their hands, and making shrill cries as like 
as human voice could be to the whinny of a mare. Then the camel 
was stopped, the bride alighted, embraced a few of the women, joined 
their procession, and, followed by the camel, all proceeded to the mud 
hut in which Fatma was to share for evermore the love of an Arab with 
two other ladies. But en roule the Bedouins chased about the pro- 
cession at full gallop, firing their guns while at top-speed; and when 
the bridal party had passed into the mud mansion, they followed, and 
I could hear the few de joie repeated. 

May Fatma be happy! Her price was not high, as she only cost 
her lord sixty francs, and there are some young ladies of the Desert not 
to be bought under a hundred and fifty or two hundred francs. If I 
must live in the Desert, I think I would rather be a Bedouin than a 
dweller in an oasis. In either the air is pure and of the driest, which 
of itself is the best medicine for the Briton in search of recreation ; 
though I doubt if the Desert is as yet quite sufficiently civilised to 
suit the taste of many English travellers. 

R, ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

Oasis Laghouate, Sahara, Feb, 23d. 





LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


AUGUST 


The Grape-gatherers 


GOLDEN-EARED corn is once more on the turn again, 
Dried up and brown is the lawn at the Grange, 
Cracking and parched is the earth on the burn again, 

Short-summered trees are now showing a change. 
Sultry’s the sunshine so hot in the pinery, 
Tropical plants are beginning to shoot, 
Luscious ripe clusters bloom dark in the vinery, 
Orchards are heavy with bright-coloured fruit. 


Thick hang the peaches one gathers so readily— 
Shrunken the stream running down to the sea— 
Plums on the wall ripen slowly and steadily, 
To song of the reaper low hummeth the bee. 
Nature’s bedecked in her richest costumery, 
Orange and russet are tinting the trees ; 
Heavy the air with the choicest perfumery, 
Wafted on wings of the balmiest breeze. 


Heat of the noontide is rising there hazily— 
Culling bright flowers their hair to entwine— 
Light-hearted lasses are lounging there lazily, 
Plucking the purple that hangs from the vine. 
Singing and laughing in fulness of pleasure there, 
Roving at random and choosing by chance, 
Piling up pictures of glowing rich treasure there, 
Worthy the pencil of Duffield or Lance. 


Ruddy-bloomed clusters are getting importunate, 
Fain to be martyred along with the rest ; 

Weep as they gaze on and envy the fortunate 
Rosebud asleep on my lady-love’s breast ! 

Would that my change unto grapes were permissible ! 
Lovingly twining, I’d kiss and ne’er tell— 

Pressed close to lips so delightfully kissable, 
Ripe ruby lips of my sweet little Nell! 


J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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Thompson, del. 
AUGUST.—THE GRAPE-HOUSE. 











OUTSIDE THE WORLD 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BITTER SWEETS,” “ THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” ETC 


Ar first I did not like it. The silence which almost made itself 
heard, the dead calm which the senses could feel, was dreadfully 
oppressive. The three bells of the old church that chimed on Sundays 
were funereal. The quaint moss-grown village was like a grave. The 
half-dozen sleepy people who sat and nodded over my morning sermon 
provoked my melancholy and did not excite my zeal. The bigoted 
squire in his house on the hill was a bore and a nuisance. This was 
in the early days of my fall, when I turned my back upon the world, 
because I had no choice but to run. I had fought with it and 
struggled and was defeated, and I am now the perpetual curate ot 
Carlingford-by-the- Water. 

Those first hot days of my disappointment are over long since, and 
I sit by the brook and thank God that I came here to be at rest. The 
chimes are now tender gentle music to my soul, and the moss is not 
softer than the quiet peaceful path of my life. Some of the select 
few who heard my first sermon have dropped away quietly to their 
rest, and the squire is gray and gentle, and sits in the porch of his 
house on the hill and talks to me of his early days. Carlingford is 
just outside the world, on the borders of life, where I can sometimes 
hear faintly the din of the great battle that is going on. 

Now and then friends who have been wounded in the conflict find 
their way to Carlingford. They come back to me at long intervals— 
come back with changed faces and changed manners—come back after 
their dreams are over, defeated, broken, resigned. But only the unsuc- 
cessful men find me out. The rich, the victorious, the famous, they 
have lived out of the old ways ; they have gone beyond the old associa- 
tions ; they have fought upwards and onwards, and reached the goal in 
triumph. These are not for Carlingford; these forget the perpetual 
curate who had big hopes once. When my friends have a fall, then 
they come back to me, then they “hunt me up,” as they say. When 
finance has hit them, or the world has gone wrong—when the bishop 
has died without promoting them—when they have failed as painters 
and littératewrs—then they think of old times and old friends, and 
schoolboy companions and college chums, of early dreams and early 
hopes, and the perpetual curate is remembered once more. “ They hunt 
me up,” to shake hands again and talk of the past. They sit by my fire 
and smoke, and tell me of their troubles. 

What stories they have to tell! How oddly it sounds, their news of 
the world and its conflicts! I have seen this and that in the Zimes, 
which I get on the second day after publication; it is like a romance now, 
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the newspaper, like something I have read before, and I turn and look 
down the long winding river and think of the land that lies beyond. 
But these waifs and strays of the fight, they have been in the conflict, 
they know all about it, have struggled single-handed with the giants, 
know them by name, can describe them, and their tales are like stories 
from Bagdad. I fancy some of them exaggerate a little, that they 
multiply their foes as Falstaff did; but it is so long since I fought and 
was bruised, and ten years at Carlingford is no more than a week in the 
world. How they talk, these bruised friends of my youth! Some of 
Scylla and Charybdis, some of Circe, some of Mammon, some of Fate 
and taking the tide at the flood. 

Lately there came to me two men who had been maimed and lamed 
in the financial storm which raged in the great world. I knew it had 
been; for I saw accounts of social wrecks and disasters in the 7imes. 
I had seen notices of the panic, and had been called upon to describe 
to the best of my knowledge what a panic was. My little handful of 
parishioners had heard that there was a panic in London, and there had 
een a serious discussion amongst them as to the nature of the beast. 
Arthur Masters knew what the panic was; for he was the first of my 
two friends who hunted me up after the storm. He had been educated 
for the Church; but he was always fond of figures ; he was great in 
arithmetical calculations ; had notions about the currency ; and finally, 
instead of digging and delving into the mysteries of theology, he 
plunged into finance. Two years ago he was worth a hundred thousand 
pounds ; a week ago, when he sat by my side at Carlingford, he was 
not worth as many pence. Had he been content with a hundred 
thousand pounds, he might have possessed it now; but he wanted two 
hundred thousand, and he is ruined. He confessed it all to me; he had 
fought for too much, and now he is gray and broken and short of breath, 
and seeks for the rest that will not come. 

He never sought me when he was victorious ; but I do not tell him 
this, poor fellow. I know that he has been forced aside into the by- 
way of life, and that this is how he finds me out. I remember him 
‘when he was a bright curly-headed fellow, the pride of a fond mother, 
and the admiration ofa host of pretty girls. When I fell in the fight 
and was pushed aside, I saw his brougham driving down to the House 
of Commons. At least, I think I saw it; but the time wears out so, and 
‘Carlingford is fruitful in imaginings and fancies. Masters thought he 
would like the old village. The crumbling stocks underneath the elms 
opposite my window had a special attraction for him, and the daws up 
in the church tower. But he was only resting awhile. The air was 
grateful to his dazed brain, and the homely food restored the tone of 
both mind and body. In a week he stood erect, and then he longed, 
as I did years ago, to be once more in the fight ; and to-day he writes 
to me and encloses what he calls the draft of a prospectus for a new 
Limited Company. I hardly know what he means ; but I suppose it 
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is a new invention for some deadly engine to operate in the City. If 
he retrieves his position, I shall hear from him again, and then see him 
no more; if he falls, I shall encounter him outside the world, hunting 
me up. ! 
Some of my old friends drop in upon me out of gratitude. They 
have been saved at a critical moment. A “mutual friend” ‘has stepped 
in with his shield at the proper moment. The hard-pressed soldier has 
regained his footing ; and then all at once the old times, the old faces, 
the familiar names, come back to the memory. Desprey is this man. 
He hunted me up a shori time ago; he came in a hired conveyance 
from the Barwood Junction, six miles away. The villagers flocked to 
their doors to look at him alight, and treated the driver to a mug of 
beer to learn the news. I hardly remembered Desprey at first ; his 
voice sounded like a half-forgotten memory; and then all at once I 
knew him well. His explanation was brief. He was in the neighbour- 
hood, and could not resist the temptation to cal! and see me; heard 
quite by accident that I was perpetual curate of Carlingford, and felt 
ashamed of himself that he had never looked me up before. The fact 
was, he had been so much engaged one way and another, had had so 
many irons in the fire, and all that sort of thing, that he had not had a 
day to call his own for years. 

I could see at once that Desprey had not been hurt much. There 
was music in his voice, his head was erect, and he smiled without 
effort. “Surely,” I thought in my shambling way, “surely this is a 
victorious man, come to see me in the day of his triumph.” I began 
mentally to chide myself for being cynical about successful men. 
‘Here is Wealth and Success,” I thought, “come at last to shake hands 
with Failure and Poverty for the sake of past days, on the pure score 
of friendship,” and I thanked heaven that it was so. I hope it may be 
so still, though I feel assured Desprey came out of gratitude. He had 
been down on his side ; the foe was pressing heavily upon him ; in 
another moment he would have been smitten unto death ; and then the 
friendly shield had come, the friendly shield had shadowed him, the 
friendly life had been risked to save him. This had roused his better 
nature, this had excited his old love, and memories of the past had 
come rushing upon him like a rebuke; and so he had come to see his 
old friend, and talk of the spring-time of life in the parson’s autumn 
days. And it was so; for when the evening sun had set, the mists 
had risen upon the bosom of the river, and I had lighted my lamp only 
to see it obscured in the smoke of Desprey’s cigar, he told me of his 
escape. 

“Tt was at the height of the panic,” he said; “I had fifty thousand 
pounds worth of certain shares lying with a margin, as we call it, at a 
great discount house. I had been hit in other ways, and had been com- 
pelled to deposit these. Suddenly they fell; and I had notice that, 
unless I could cover them with ten thousand pounds by ten o'clock the 
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next day, they would be sent into the market and sold. This simply 
meant next door to ruin. I could not at so short a notice find even a 
thousand pounds. I had money, but it was not available. What could 
Ido? I was a candidate for Barford, you know, at the time ; put up to 
succeed old Peters when he died. That night I was to address the 
electors. I did not know what in the world to do. I felt that I was a 
ruined man, almost bankrupt in purse and in reputation, for the one 
would have gone with the other. I was paralysed, thought of my wife 
and children, of the girls at school, the pleasant country seat. I nearly 
went mad. Going down to the club I met Frank Somers ; yeu know 
Frank—” 

Here Desprey’s face lighted up quite joyously, and I remembered 
Frank as the stroke-oar to our boat at Oxford. 

“Yes, I remember Frank,” I said ; “ just remember him.” 

‘‘ Ah, he’s a fine fellow,” said Desprey, continuing his story. “I 
met him on the Carlton steps just going in. He shook hands, and said 
how pale I looked; asked me if I was ill, and hoped nothing had hap- 
pened. In my despair I told him, as men will tell each other at such 
times, how I had been hit, and what a fix I was in. ‘ Ten thousand !’ 
he repeated to himself; ‘it is rather a heavy sum, but I think I can 
manage it for you.’ I hardly knew what to think of his remark. He 
thought He could manage it for me! Why should he manage it for me? 
I had never had a business transaction with him in my life. Whilst 
I was wondering at his friendly words, he said he would go and see a 
friend in Pall Mall, and join me again in half an hour with an answer 
upon the subject. I went into the Club; I looked vacantly at the 
papers ; I looked at the list of bankrupts, half-expecting, with my panic- 
stricken ideas, to see my own name there. I read a case of suicide, 
and regretted I was a married man. In half an hour Frank Somers 
came back. ‘ You can have the money at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing,’ he said ; ‘and now be off to Barford, or else you will lose the 
train.’ I could make no reply. I leaned my head against the wall 
and cried like a child.” 

And he wept, ay and sobbed, as he told me the story. Little as 
I can sympathise now with the outside battle (because I have nearly 
ceased to understand it), I wept too. Thank God, there is some good’ 
left in the world still, and there are grateful hearts. Not that I long 
to be in the world again; it is no place for me; I am content to hear 
of it, and to give drink to the wayfarers, who have fallen out of the 
lists for a time, or who have left them, like myself, for ever and ever. 

I have a companion whilst I write—a newspaper man. Strange 
people, these men who write and publish; these men who under- 
take to instruct mankind! His stories are full of romance and of 
wonder to me: stories with princes, and lords, and dukes, and actors, 
and artists, and beggars in them; stories of failure and success 
strangely commingled. I can hardly believe that I, the perpetual 
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curate of Carlingford-by-the-Water, ever lived in this world of which 
the journalist speaks. How strange it sounds, this history of personal 
encounters, of political strife, of literary rivalry, of theological chaos, 
of High-Church and Low-Church, and Broad-Church and No-Church! 
Is my friend rehearsing his notes for a new work to rival Gulliver’s 
Travels? Is he airing his imagination for an appendix to the Arabian 
Nights? Surely he has been reading Bidpai, and is amusing himself 
at my expense. I am convinced he is treating me now and then 
to an extract from Gil Blas; and then there is such devilry in his 
accounts of pit-falls and snares in life’s highway, satanic engines hid- 
den in the battle-fields, that I think of Quarles and his Emblems, 
then turn to Job, and finally think of the Man of many sorrows, and 
challenge any soldier in the great world to match Him in his troubles 
and persecutions. 

And when the stars are twinkling in the river, and the waters 
are going on and on, gently down to the sea, I look out into the quiet 
night, and am content to leave others to bear the cross in show and 
glitter, in pomp of deanery and bishopric; content to let them have 
their chariots and their horsemen and their fat servitors; content to 
be outside the world in this moss-grown old Carlingford ; content to 
be the pastor, and master, and doctor, and friend, and instructor of 
these poor people, living on the borders of life, journeying with the 
fathers of the village to the “ silent land,” where 


“‘ The wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 





THE GORILLA AS I FOUND HIM 


BY W..WINWOOD READE, F.R.G.S. 


In 1861 M. Du Chaillu introduced a new ape to the public, who with 
proverbial fickleness immediately discarded the orang-outang. A name 
gathered out of the log-book of a Carthaginian naval officer became 
established in the English language as a choice expression of abuse ; 
and a few months after the publication of M. Du Chaillu’s book, a 
young lady, brought up before a London police-court for beating her 
little brother, tried to justify herself by saying that he had called her 
a gorilla. 

This ape, occasionally mentioned by old African voyagers, perhaps 
seen by Hanno, the oldest of them all, had been discovered for pur- 
poses of science by some American missionaries in the Gaboon in 1846. 
It was first described and named by Professor Wyman of Harvard, in 
1847, and shortly afterwards by Professor Owen. But M. Du Chaillu 
gave a direct impulse to that line of research by bringing from Africa 
a larger number of specimens than had ever been collected before ; 
and perhaps an indirect impulse by awakening that public curiosity 
which frequently influences scientific work. Everybody must have no- 
ticed how the ape question has culminated during the last five years. 
This is partly owing, perhaps, to the popularity of the gorilla. M. 
Du Chaillu is also entitled to the credit of having drawn the attention 
of men of science to the coast-region of Western Equatorial Africa ; 
an extraordinary country, which had been passed over by previous ex- 
plorers as it had been passed over by the Portuguese settlers of the 
sixteenth century. This region has been justly called by Sir Roderick 
Murchison Du Chaillu’s Country; and its discoverer, whatever his- 
faults may be, won for himself a place in the history of Africa, which 
he has lately confirmed by a gallant and genuine journey of explora- 
tion. 

Soon after his Adventures in Equatorial Africa appeared, his veracity. 
was called in question by a high authority, and a long controversy 
ensued, from which it was evident that all parties concerned (however 
great their scientific attainments might be) were fighting completely 
in the dark. I saw but one way in which the question could be settled, 
and determined to go to the gorilla country to investigate it there. 
Imagine that a new history of Europe were to be brought out, filled 
with statements of a novel and a startling kind. A thorough critic 
would at once refer to the original authorities, and perhaps, beginning 
with the British Museum and the State-paper Office, would find him- 
self gradually led on to the archives of the Escurial and the Hague.. 
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In the same manner I supposed at first that a trip to the Gaboon 
would be sufficient for my purpose. There I consulted the American 
missionaries ; they were my printed books: the information which they 
gave me was clear and reliable; but it was insufficient. I was there- 
fore obliged to visit other and less accessible parts of the gorilla country 
to gain the desired information. The Fan country was my Escurial, 
the Fernand Vaz my Hague, the natives were my Mss. It required 
skill to read them, but, living among them, I soon acquired that skill; 
and I did not leave them till I had perfectly satisfied my curiosity. 

Had I been employed by others to pursue an inquiry which was 
attended with many hardships, it might be supposed that I should 
be likely to hurry over it. But I went out of my own accord; at 
that time I was scarcely acquainted with a single scientific man; I 
had never seen M. Du Chaillu; I had taken no part in the gorilla 
controversy ; I had not even formed a definite opinion of my own upon 
the matter. I was consequently thoroughly unbiassed ; I was also un- 
shackled—my time was my own; and I soon began to enjoy the kind 
of life which I was obliged to lead. I may add that, although I was 
very young at the time, I fully appreciated the importance of the task 
which I had set myself to do. Therefore, although I remained only a 
few months in the gorilla country, I remained there long enough to 
exhaust the question ; and when I left that country, it was not to hurry 
back to England, but to spend ten months more in other parts of 
Western Africa. 

The historical critic, on finding himself in a new world of manu- 
scripts, would be naturally inclined to make original investigations of 
his own; and something of this kind I did in the gorilla country. But 
let it be understood by the reader that on the present occasion I ap- 
pear before him in the simple capacity of critic. I examined at the 
risk of my life rare and difficult documents; but M. Du Chaillu pointed 
them out for me; and if I bring forward any new facts, it will be those 
only which he passed over from carelessness, or which it answered his 
purpose to suppress. 

The following were the chief questions under dispute: 1. Was M. 
Du Chaillu’s map correct? 2. Had he really travelled, “on foot, and 
unaccompanied by other white men, 8000 miles”? 3. Were the strings 
of a native harp made of a vegetable fibre? 4. Were the Fans can- 
nibals? 5. Were wild elephants driven into an enclosure somewhat 
after the Asiatic method? 6. Did the shiego mbouvé, or bald-headed 
chimpanzee, build an umbrella-shaped nest, and sit under it when it 
rained? 7. Was the young gorilla when captured ferocious and un- 
tamable? 8. Had M. Du Chaillu ever killed a gorilla? 9. Had a 
gorilla killed a hunter belonging to his party? 10. Had he correctly 
described the habits of that ape, especially as to its method of attack 
in the erect posture, and its practice of beating its breast like a drum 
when enraged ? 
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Starting from Liverpool December 24, 1861, and arriving in Gaboon 
early in the following February, I went at once to the house of the 
Rev. William Walker, an American missionary, who had lived in the 
gorilla country about twenty years. 

Now, when M. Du Chaillu had been first attacked, he announced 
that he had written to his missionary friends, Mr. Walker of Gaboon, 
and Mr. Mackey of Corisco; and that they would soon write to clear 
him from the unjust charges which had been made against him. They 
did write; but M. Du Chaillu did not venture to produce their letters. 
Both Mr. Walker and Mr. Mackey, whom I saw shortly after, told 
me that, although upon some grounds M. Du Chaillu had been igno- 
rantly and unjustly attacked, yet they could not conscientiously assert 
that his book was true. This, indeed, might have been inferred from 
their apparent silence. They spoke warmly of M. Du Chaillu’s per- 
sonal qualities; it was under Mr. Mackey’s wing that he had made his 
first journey to the Fans, and Mr. Mackey, a veteran at that kind of 
thing, said that he showed great powers of endurance. Both of his 
friends deeply regretted that he had written such a book. 

But neither of them could tell me what he had done in the Fernand 
Vaz ; whether he had killed gorillas there or not. Mr. Walker thought 
that he had killed one; so did Mr. Mackey; so did Captain Burton, 
who spent a fortnight in the Gaboon country while I was in the Muni; 
so did I. But it must be understood that our conclusions were mere 
conjectures; we had no means of knowing anything about the matter. 
We knew only that gorillas, which are not very common in the Gaboon, 
and which are exceedingly rare in the Muni, are more plentiful in the 
Fernand Vaz; that M. Du Chaillu had traded on that river a long time; 
that in fact there was no good reason why he should not have killed a 
gorilla; and so we thought that he had. As for his description of the 
gorilla’s ferocity, that is another matter altogether, which will be dis- 
cussed at length in a subsequent portion of this article. 

At one time I thought that I should have been obliged to leave the 
gorilla country without being able to complete my investigations. 
The Fernand Vaz river was 110 miles south from the Gaboon, and 
could not be reached overland on account of the delta of the Ogobai. 
By the time that I had satisfied myself about the Fans and the ele- 
phants, by journeys into the interior v4 the Muni and the Gaboon, it 
was the dry season, during which winds blow continuously from the 
south ; I had only a canoe, and canoes cannot be sailed against the 
wind. 

But, by a piece of good fortune, a Captain Johnson just then ap- 
peared in the Gaboon, bound for the Fernand Vaz. He was sent there 
by an American firm to take the place of the deceased factor, Captain 
Lawlin. He gave me a seat in his long-boat, and, starting on May 28, 
we coasted four days, then entered the delta of the Ogobai, and paddled 
through swamps, till on the sixth day we emerged into a beautiful 
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river, with hippopotami raising their brown heads in all directions, 
and green prairies skirting the water’s edge. Down to the beach 
poured men and women, crazy with delight at the prospect of trade, 
and shouting, “‘ Lawli’s son! Lawli’s son !” for there had been no white 
man in the river since M. Du Chaillu had left it and Lawlin had died. 
We passed a strip of white sand on the left bank, which was pointed 
out to me as the site of M. Du Chaillu’s factory, and soon arrived at 
Lawlin’s, which stood on a small island about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the river. He had received it as a gift from the natives, and 
had called it Brooklyn. As soon as I arrived I sent for a native who 
could speak English; made arrangements with him for hiring a canoe 
and a crew, and for starting up river the next morning. 

The reader of M. Du Chaillu’s book may remember that, with the 
exception of the one gorilla encountered in the Muni, all his remark- 
able adventures had occurred in the neighbourhood of a town called 
Goumbi, capital of the Rembo, or upper Fernand Vaz, and ruled over 
by King Quenqueza. It was there that he had shot his gorillas; there 
that he had found his unfortunate hunter weltering in blood; there 
that he had listened to the plaintive cry of the Kooloo-kamba (koola- 
kooloo-koola-kooloo) ;* there that he had seen the bald-headed chim- 
panzee sitting under its umbrella-shaped nest. To Goumbi, therefore, 
I determined to go without a moment’s delay. 

But in the course of our first day’s voyage we were met by some 
people who told us that Quenqueza was on a visit to a town close by. 
I landed at this town, shook hands with the monarch before an admir- 
ing crowd, dined with him, and, after having conversed with him for a 
long time on the spurious object of my visit (a desire to trade), ven- 
tured to touch upon the real one. His answer was concise. He and 
Paulo (as he called M. Du Chaillu) had been in the habit of shooting 
gorillas together in the bush. 

This, I thought, completely settled the matter; but at another 
town, where we stopped the next morning (Quenqueza going with me), 
I was introduced to a lady named Mary. She was the wife of the 
chieftain who had given Brooklyn to Captain Lawlin. She had been 
educated by the missionaries of the Gaboon, and spoke English re- 
markably well. She had served as interpreter to Captain Lawlin; had 
a very beautiful and intelligent face; had no African empressement in 
her manner; and spoke slowly and thoughtfully, as if she was conscious 
of the gravity of words. 

In the course of conversation she asked me whether I had really 
visited the river with the intention of setting up a factory. I replied 
that I had made use of that pretext to facilitate travelling, and to 
avoid the necessity of preaching sermons. The natives recognise only 
two classes of white men, traders and missionaries, and believe that we 

* The Kooloo-kamba is a new variety of the chimpanzee, which M. Du Chaillu 
discovered ; but it utters no such sound as the above. 
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live in a small island, and are all of us related to one another. When 
I told her what I had come for, she said that as soon as Captain 
Lawlin had heard of M. Du Chaillu’s book, he had gone up the river, 
and had made inquiries of the native hunters, and had found out that 

it was not true that he had shot gorillas; he had only shot little birds. 

“But here is Quenqueza,” said I, “who says that he and M. Du 
Chaillu shot gorillas together.” “Ah, sir,” she said, “ you must not 
believe all these people tell you; they do not speak the truth.” Then 
she turned to Quenqueza, who was present, and spoke to him in a stern 
voice; upon which he hung down his head, and mumbled out something 
between his teeth. “What does he say?” I asked. ‘He says that 
Paulo and he went a long way into the bush,” said one of my inter- 
preters. ‘ Quenqueza!” said I. He looked up. ‘“ Paulo—ngina?” 
Here I imitated the act of shooting. Quenqueza shook his head, and 
said, “ Nyawhi” (no). 

I was not quite satisfied with this, and determined to examine the 
hunters of Goumbi with great care. I had two interpreters, Oshupu, 
a Gaboon man, and Mafuk, a Fernand-Vaz man; the dialect spoken in 
the two rivers being the same. I contrived to sow ill-will between 
them to prevent collusion; and on arriving at Goumbi (June 6th) I 
called the hunters of the town together, and told them that I wanted 
to go into the bush to shoot ngina (the gorilla). Upon this there were 
many cries of “ Heigh! heigh /” and raising up of hands. Who ever 
heard of a white man going to shoot ngina? Why wouldn’t I do as 
Paulo did? They, the hunters, would go into the bush and kill 
nginas and bring them to me, for which I would pay them liberally in 
cloth, powder, and tobacco. I said I would give them all that, if 
they would show me nginas in the bush. But they shook their heads 
and looked discontented. Why couldn’t I do as Paulo did? was the 
eternal refrain ; for savages, like lawyers, are the slaves of precedent. 

The end of M. Du Chaillu’s route was four days distant from 
Goumbi. This was the great journey which had “ thrown a new light 
upon the physical structure of Equatorial Africa.” I found at Goumbi 
the five men who had accompanied him to his ultima Thule, examined 
them each in private and each twice—once by the Gaboon, once by the 
Fernand-Vaz interpreter. They all told the same story—* Paulo was a 
fine man ; he walked the bush well.” ‘ When he was on the journey,” 
I asked, “and while he was living at the town, what did he shoot?” 
“ He shot squirrels, birds, and small monkeys.” 

M. Du Chaillu mentions especially one man, Etia, a noted gorilla- 
hunter, in whose company he pretended to have shot gorillas. This 
man gave the same evidence. 

I remained about nine days at Goumbi, to investigate other matters 
of interest ; and will now sum up the pcints stated at the commence- 
ment of this article. 


1. With respect to the correctness of M. Du Chaillu’s map I cannot 
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pretend to say much, as I took no instruments with me. But his 
journeys are without geographical importance. 

2. His statement that he travelled on foot eight thousand miles is 
monstrous. The journeys which he did make were exceedingly ecredit- 
able in a young and illiterate trader, but they cannot-be dignified with 
the name of explorations. In a few months I covered almost as much 
ground as he had covered in several years, and I call myself a tourist. 
M. Du Chaillu, I do not doubt, had the desire to explore, but he had 
not the means. Africa is the most expensive of all countries to 
travel in. 

3. The harp-string question, as is well known, is decided in his 
favour. 

4. And the Fans are cannibals; at least such is the belief of the 
missionaries who have resided among them, of the native tribes who 
surround them, of Mr. Mackey, Captain Burton, and myself, who have 
visited them. The opinions of people who live in London cannot be 
received upon this question, and M. Du Chaillu is therefore borne out 
in his statement. But with respect to the “dreadful signs of canni- 
balism,” of which he speaks so much, nobody has been fortunate enough 
to see them except himself. 

5. Wild elephants are enclosed in Equatorial Africa. I have been 
an eye-witness of that fact; but M. Du Chaillu’s description of the 
enclosure is erroneous and confused. If he saw anything of the kind, 
he observed badly. 

6. The umbrella-shaped nest is a myth. All the anthropoid apes 
in Africa build nests, which they sit on, not wnder. I have seen the 
nests both of the gorilla and the chimpanzee in the neighbourhood 
of Goumbi. M. Du Chaillu lately sent two chimpanzee nests to the 
British Museum, and says in his recent work, “they were somewhat 
different in form from those 1 found in my former journey.” I should 
think they were. No such nests as those figured in his first work are 
to be found in Equatorial Africa, or any other country under the sun. 
M. Du Chaillu does not appear to have discovered the real use of these 
nests, and even now seems to suppose that they are made to answer the 
purpose of umbrellas. They are really beds for /ying-in. The African 
apes, though to some extent terrestrial in their habits, belong to the 
trees, and it can easily be understood that the female cannot be con- 
veniently confined upon a branch. When she is pregnant, therefore, 
the male builds this rude layer of sticks and boughs, which is deserted 
after parturition. 

7. The only young gorilla which I saw in a state of captivity was 
not at all ferocious. M. Du Chaillu must therefore allow that there 
are some exceptions to what may very possibly be a rule. Much 
depends, I should imagine, upon the age of the gorilla. The one 
that I saw was very young. 

8. The evidence relating to this question has been already detailed. 
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As for the gorilla in the Muni, Mr. Mackey ascertained beyond a doubt 
that M. Du Chaillu, a collector of skins, brought no gorilla skin back 
from the interior, which proves that he did not even purchase one dur- 
ing that journey. When, on the basis of all that evidence, I denied that 
M. Du Chaillu had killed a gorilla, he offered to bet Dr. Gray a thou- 
sand pounds that he would kill one. That showed a very noble spirit, 
but was scarcely to the point. I did not say he could not kill a gorilla, 
but that he had not killed one. 

9. As for the poor hunter who was killed by a gorilla, it is an ad- 
mirably written scene, and very affecting, but it does not contain a 
single word of truth. No one has been killed by a gorilla within the 
memory of man in any part of the gorilla country that either M. Du 
Chaillu or myself have visited. 

10. When I asked Etia and some other natives whether the gorilla 
in anger beat its breast like a drum, they all laughed uproariously, and 
evidently considered it a very foolish question. ‘‘ But Paulo says so,” 
said I. ‘“ Yes,” said they, laughing still more loudly; ‘“‘Quenqueza told 
him that.” In the preface to his recent work, M. Du Chaillu expressly 
says that he has met with fresh evidence to support that statement. 
What is that evidence? Did the male gorillas which he encountered 
beat their breasts? No; but a young gorilla he had in captivity used 
to thump the ground and his legs with his fists. I shall be happy to 
accept all that M. Du Chaillu actually saw during his last journey, but 
I really cannot, in the teeth of strong evidence, accept such an infer- 
ence as that. 

With respect to the gorilla’s ferocity and its method of attack, it 
is not very easy to decide. Before M. Du Chaillu wrote his book, the 
American missionaries, Wilson, Savage, and Ford, had described the 
animal’s fury in language similar to—sometimes identical with—that 
which he used himself. They represented the ape as “never running 
from man (Savage) ; attacking natives without provocation, approaching 
the hunter always on his hind feet (Ford); crushing a musket-barrel 
between his teeth, seizing the hunter with the palms of his nands, dash- 
ing him upon the ground, and there lacerating him with his tushes.” 
M. Du Chaillu added nothing purely of his own, except the musical 
feature, which has already been disposed of. 

Now, I heard these stories often enough ; but when I examined the 
genuine gorilla-hunters, they told a very different tale. They gave me 
distinctly to understand that the gorilla is an exceedingly shy animal, 
keen of hearing and of scent, very difficult to get near. They told me 
that as long as I would persist in wearing boots (which they thought 
were made for ornamental purposes), I should never be able to tread 
softly enough to get a shot at him. They also have a protest: “ Leave 
ngina alone, and ngina leave you alone.” But the most conclusive proof 
that the ferocity of the gorilla was exaggerated by M. Du Chaillu in 
his first book is advanced by M. Du Chaillu himself in his second one. 
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During his recent travels he was three times in the proximity of a male 
gorilla, and each time the bloodthirsty animal ran away. “Before I 
had crossed the hollow, I saw on the opposite slope a monstrous gorilla, 
standing erect and looking directly towards me....The huge beast 
stared at me for about two minutes, and then, without uttering any 
cry, moved off to the shade of the forest, running nimbly on his hands 
and feet.” 

And again : “An old male, apparently the guardian of the flock, 
alone made a bold stand, and glared at me through an opening of the 
foliage. .. . In my unarmed condition I began to think of retracing my 
steps ; but the rest of my party coming up at the moment with clatter 
of voices altered the state of things. The shaggy monster raised a cry 
of alarm, scrambled to the ground through the entangled lianas that 
were around the tree-trunk, and soon disappeared into the jungle.” 

On a third occasion he heard a gorilla roaring, and hurried through 
the thicket towards the sound. “Suddenly the roaring ceased. I 
stopped, thinking that it was a male which was perhaps preparing to 
advance on me ; but I listened in vain—the beast had fled.” 

If the reader will compare M. Du Chaillu’s two works, he will see 
that the gorilla of 1867 is a very different animal from the gorilla of 
1861, and that M. Du Chaillu upon this point has saved me from the 
trouble of refuting him. As for the gorilla attacking on its hind feet : 
the ape can stand upright, that is generally allowed ; but nobody would 
venture to deny that it cannot move much more nimbly on all fours. 
Why, then, should it adopt the erect posture in order to attack? Why 
should it assume an attitude in which its movements must be awkward 
and constrained, at a moment when it wishes to exert to the utmost its 
strength and its agility? If, indeed, as M. Du Chaillu asserted in his 
first book, it uses “its arms as its weapons of offence just as a man or 
a prize-fighter would,” why then it can be readily understood. But 
this is not the case. Its hands are for purposes of prehension ; its 
teeth are its real weapons of offence, as in all the other apes. Even in 
his last work, M. Du Chaillu talks vaguely about gorillas breaking arms 
and tearing out entrails. But where are the proofs? There are no 
dead men on record, as I said before, and there are only two wounded 
ones. Mr. Wilson saw one in the Gaboon; the calf of his leg was 
nearly torn off. It may be inferred, I presume, that the gorilla was 
not standing upright when he did that. The second case came under 
my own eyes. Etia, whom I have frequently mentioned, had his left 
hand completely crippled, and the marks of teeth indented on his wrist. 
I asked him to show me how the gorilla attacked him. I was to be the 
hunter, he the gorilla. He went to a little distance; I pretended to 

shoot ; he rushed at me on all fours, seized my wrist with one of his 
hands, dragged it to his mouth, bit it, and then made off. So, he said, 
the ngina had done to him. Now M. Du Chaillu, who mentions Etia, 
and speaks of him as a fine old man (he was the most hideous negro 
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that I ever saw), says nothing of this crippled wrist. Why? Because 
it would have been the lie direct to his scull-crushing, breast-bone- 
breaking, entrail-scooping theories, and would have read very tamely 
after the hunter whom he killed in such picturesque style. So he sup- 
pressed the fact. 

Removing certain scenic incidents, there remains in M. Du Chaillu’s 
work a large residue of truth. But, in spite of the solemn manner in 
which the names of Owen and Murchison are now being paraded in 
advertisements, it is no better an authority upon apes than Les 7'ra- 
vailleurs de la Mer upon mollusca ; M. Du Chaillu’s gorilla is, in fact, 
entitled to precisely the same position in zoology as Victor Hugo’s 
preuvre. 

M. Du Chaillu asserts in the preface to his recent work that most 
of the principal statements in his former one which were sneered at 
by his critics “have been already confirmed by other travellers in the 
same part of Africa.” This extraordinary statement was originally 
made by Professor Owen ; I have now replied to it; and if any evi- 
dence of importance besides my own has been procured, it should be 
placed at once before the public. 

It is a cherished idea of Professor Owen’s that I lived on the coast 
when I was in the gorilla country and enjoyed myself. He was once 
rash enough to express this idea in a letter to the Times. I contrived 
to refute and even to silence him by stating briefly where I had been. 
But as the wildest accusation from a gentleman of such eminence 
deserves a careful reply, I will now quote from a letter written to me by 
the Rev. W. Walker, to whom I mentioned the circumstance, the follow- 
ing passage: ‘ Whatever Professor Owen or anyone else may say about 
your dawdling and resting in safety at the coast settlements, I can say 
that your tireless activity kept me in constant fear for your life. And 
this was the feeling of everyone who knew your habits of work. If 
any man could have the means of knowing the correctness of Du 
Chaillu’s statements, you had the means.” 

In another part of this letter (which I can of course produce if 
required) he says: “I have never met with a man in this region, who 
had the means of knowing anything about it, who believed that Du 
Chaillu had killed a gorilla.” 

These are my credentials, and from one whom M. Du Chaillu has 
recognised as an authority upon the question of his veracity. Now 
what are the best relating to that question which he has been able to 
obtain during a period of six years? This quotation from a speech of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, which is put forth in advertisements as if it 
were a piece of important evidence : “M. Du Chaillu has . . . . by his 
clear and animated descriptions convinced us that he has been as close 
an eye-witness of the habits of the gorilla and his associates as he has 
proved himself to be their successful assailant.” 

Now what does Sir Roderick Murchison know about the gorilla? 
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Of what consequence is it whether he has been convinced or not ? And 
who are the ws? Does he mean scientific men in general, or only Pro- 
fessor Owen and himself ? 

Sir Roderick has shown himself a generous and steadfast friend of 
M. Du Chaillu, and no doubt sincerely believes in his gorilla exploits 
and revelations of Central-African geography. But this is a question 
of science, not of sentiment. The president of a scientific society should 
maintain the position of a judge ; Sir Roderick has during this contro- 
versy descended to that of a special pleader. The public is warned that 
upon all questions in which M. Du Chaillu is concerned Sir Roderick’s 
opinions must be received with caution, and that the one published 
above is absolutely worthless. 

As for M. Du Chaillu himself, he has done much to redeem the 
grave literary offence of which he has been guilty. The difficulties 
which he must have overcome in penetrating to Ashango Land can be 
fully appreciated by those only who have travelled in Equatorial Africa. 
Nothing that appears in this article should be used to diminish the 
lustre of that achievement ; but all its lustre shall not gild the iniquity 
which I now expose. 











CIRCE 
Or Three Acts im the Wife of an Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


AocT THE THIRD :—WRITTEN IN WATER 


“ Je pourrai te dire, 
Que poursuivre l’empire, et la fortune, et l’art, 
C’est folie et néant; que l’urne aléatoire 
Nous jette bien souvent la honte pour la gloire, 
Et que l’on perd son Ame a ce jeu de hasard !” 


SCENE THE FOURTH :—WHISTLED DOWN THE WIND. 


HALF-AN-HOUR after that scene in Madame d’Aspramonte’s music-room 
that lady’s guests were playing croquet on the lawn, while the mistress 
of the villa sat in a classic pose, with her white round arm lying along 
the marble balustrade against which she was seated, scarcely less mas- 
sive in its modelling or less pure in its tint than the lifted arm of the 


statue of Artemis that gleamed white against the dark background of 
foliage behind the lady’s chair. The Princess had her favourite spots 
in the house and gardens, and knew how to select a becoming frame in 
which to present that most perfect of pictures—herself, as well as she 
knew how to choose a becoming colour, or pose herself like a statue by 
Praxiteles. It is astonishing how much may be accomplished by a 
woman gifted with some beauty, much artistic taste, and a profound 
confidence in her own power to charm. Be sure that some part of the 
magical charm that has accompanied some women through all the 
phases of Fate may be ascribed to the possession of this last gift. It 
is as necessary to the success of a Cleopatra that she should believe in 
her power to subjugate the heart of Cxsar, as the confidence in his 
power to revolutionise an empire is necessary to a Cromwell or a 
Napoleon. 

The croquet went on very pleasantly among the younger and more 
frivolous of the visitors; while the Princess sat with her usual circle 
about her, and with Herr Frolich standing by her chair, making a run- 
ning commentary on the conversation of the lady’s admirers. 

Signor Vitzi had been invited to the villa, but had shown himself so 
weak as to admit a taste for croquet, in which intellectual sport he was 
now engaged with a young lady in apple-green muslin, much to the 
disgust of the Princess and to the amusement of Maximilian Frolich. 

For Juno to have engaged in a chariot-race, or disputed the palm 
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for swiftness of foot with Atalanta, would have seemed no more impos- 
sible than for Madame d’Aspramonte to have played croquet. The 
groups on the lawn made a pretty scene in the Watteau style; and the 
Princess, in her white raiment, leaning in haughty languor against the 
marble balustrade, seemed a Grecian statue newly waked to a kind of 
semi-vitality, and not a little disgusted to find herself among these pert 
Watteau damsels and fribble courtiers sporting on the lawn. 

The scene in the music-room had been very displeasing to Giulia 
d’Aspramonte, though she had laughed the loudest at her protégé’s 
fiasco. That the painter should stake all his fortune on one cast and 
lose all, and that the failure should break his heart, was a matter of the 
least possible importance ; but that her protégé should essay to give 
her loveliness its one wanting grace of immortality—that he should 
summon the world to behold the triumph of beauty and art, and in so 
doing cover himself with ridicule, and make subject-matter for a story 
which would be the standing joke of the season, was too much for 
Madame d’Aspramonte’s patience. Some of the ridicule must neces- 
sarily fall upon her; and this woman, who was pitiless in her contempt 
for her fellow-creatures, shrunk with unspeakable aversion from the 
idea of appearing ridiculous in their eyes. 

Her feeling towards Laurence Bell was one of unmitigated anger. 
She had praised, she had pampered, she had boasted of him, she had 
staked her reputation as a connoisseur upon his genius, and this was 
the end! How could she tell how much of the laughter that had 
resounded under the echoing roof of her music-room had been caused 
by the idea of her own mortification ? 

For the fate of the man whose disappointment must needs be so 
terrible, whose humiliation must needs be so bitter, Giulia d’Aspra- 
monte had not the faintest concern. By his failure he had placed 
himself outside the lady’s magic circle; and there was nothing left for 
him but to return to his native obscurity, or to die, provided always 
that he did not inflict the inconvenience of his death upon the house- 
hold of Adrian’s Villa. Madame de Maintenon used the plainest pos- 
sible language when she wished the Eagle of Meaux to understand 
that he was not to die at Versailles; and if the decease of a Bossuet 
was a nuisance not to be endured at the court of Louis, the Roman 
Princess could hardly be expected to tolerate any such impertinence on 
the part of her protégé. 

She was just a little anxious as she sat in the afternoon sunlight 
pretending to watch the croquet-players. Mocatti had vanished, and 
Sir Edgar Verbochhceven was missing from among the loungers on the 
terrace where she sat. Whither had Mr. Bell fled to hide his confu- 
sion ? 

Herr Frolich had a knack of reading the thoughts of Benjamin 
d’Aspramonte’s widow. 

“You are anxious about your protégé, madam,” he said. “ Are 
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you afraid that he will do anything desperate under the influence of his 
mortification ?” 

“‘T wish to be assured that I have seen the last of him,” replied the 
Princess. ‘He had become excessively wearisome, and it needed only 
the absurd exhibition of to-day to fill the measure of my disgust.” 

Sir Edgar Verbochhceven came towards her while she was speak- 
ing. 
“Where have you been hiding yourself, Sir Edgar, since the ridicu- 
lous scene of just now ?” 

“T saw nothing ridiculous in a scene that had all the elements of 
tragedy,” replied the painter coldly. ‘I have been trying to console 
your protégé.” 

“You are very good,” said the Princess with an air that implied her 
supreme indifference as to whether Mr. Beii was or was not consoled. 
She was relieved by the assurance that he had not ruptured some vessel 
in his foolish heart, or cut his throat, or by any other rash act pro- 
longed the esclandre already caused by his folly. 

“Is he gone ?” she asked languidly. 

“Yes, Mocatti has taken him away.” 

‘TI begin to lose faith in Signor Mocatti’s protégés,” said the lady. 

“ And in your own, Princess?” asked the painter. “I am sorry for 
that young man’s disappointment. His picture in last year’s Academy 
promised a great deal. He must have frittered away his time most com- 
pletely since then.” 

Madame d’Aspramonte did not pursue the subject. The young man 
had left the villa. She scarcely cared to know more than this. His 
share in her existence had ended. How the rest of his life was to be 
spent was a question beneath her consideration. She returned to the 
house by and by, and the afternoon party ended in music. Carlo Vitzi 
sang his airiest barcarolles and sweetest serenades. Herr Frolich played 
some of his grandest sonatas; and, encouraged by these professional 
performers, the amateur tenors and buffos and sopranos and pianists 
pranced gaily on their chevauz de bataille. 

“Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play : 


For some must watch, while others sleep ; 
So runs the world away.” 


Was it to be supposed that Madame d’Aspramonte’s afternoon party 
must close in confusion and dismality, because a foolish young man had 
broken his heart ? 


SCENE THE FIFTH :—TARDY REPENTANCE. 


Arter that terrible awakening Laurence Bell faced his destiny with 
a calmness that was almost heroic. It seemed as if all the wildness and 
the fever had departed together with that phantasmal image of his own 
thoughts, which had melted into thin air before the cold gaze of com- 
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mon eyes, as the elfin maidens of German fairy lore vanish from the 
Wunderberg at the first chill glimmer of day. 

Antonio Mocatti found the young man sitting very quietly, with 
Sir Edgar Verbochheeven by his side. 

“T have been telling Mr. Bell that the success of the future may 
make him forget to-day’s disappointment,” said the kindly painter. 

“ And I have been telling Sir Edgar that there is no such thing as 
the future for me,” added Laurence very quietly. ‘“ Have those people 
left the room where the—where it is ?” he asked of Mocatti. 

The word “ picture” had been upon his lips, but he substituted the 
vague pronoun. Was he not speaking of a monster—a shapeless 
creature which had no name ? 

“Yes ; they are in the garden.” 

“Let me go back to that room. I want to see how complete my 
madness has been.” 

They allowed him to return, and to look at his ruined work with 
the eyes that had been so rudely opened. 

“Yes, I suppose I have destroyed her,” he said, looking with de- 
spairing eyes at that which should have been a picture. “I still see 
that radiant face smiling at me. And you tell me that it is not there ? 
It is only a dream; a dream which I have dwelt upon so fondly that 
it has grown a part of my brain—more real to me than the earth on 
which I stand. But I tell you that underneath that wasted labour 
there is a goddess. She is there—buried by the toil of all those weary 
days. O, Mocatti, it is almost too bitter to bear. A few careless 
hours produced a picture that won me immediate notice, and for my 
thought and labour of many months I reap only humiliation. I am 
a child playing at being a painter ; a madman pleased with the image 
of his own disordered brain ; a dupe—and the lowest of dupes, the 
dupe of my own folly.” 

For a moment despair and passion had the mastery over him; but 
he controlled himself, and the brief outburst of passion was succeeded 
by that calmness which had surprised the anxious Mocatti.° Laurence 
Bell locked the doors of the easel, and handed the key to his patron. 

“You will show your protégés that canvas when they aspire to 
achieve ideal perfection,” he said. 

“T will show it them as a warning against the influence of Madame 
d’Aspramonte,” answered the Neapolitan ; “that is the fever which 
has disordered your brain, mon ami. We will try to find the antidote, 
now that we have been all but killed by the poison.” 

Mr. Mocatti had the easel conveyed to his own house in a cab, while 
he drove Laurence Bell back to town in his phaeton. The painter 
allowed his patron to do what he pleased with him, and even affected 
@ certain air of cheerfulness. Of the two men, the dealer seemed the: 
more depressed by the events of that day. It might seem little that a 
young man should spoil his pet picture ; but there was something in 
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the painter’s face which told Mr. Mocatti there were but few more pic- 
tures to be painted upon this earth by the hand of Laurence Bell. 

The bells were ringing for evening service as the dealer’s steppers 
tore Londonwards. The spring evening was bright and warm, and the 
Park and streets gay with that smartly-dressed holiday crowd which to 
the mind distracted by its own galling grief has such an air of un- 
reality. 

Mr. Mocatti drove across the Park to Cumberland-gate, and thence 
to Wigmore-street. 

“Where are you taking me ?” Laurence asked languidly. 

“To the place from which I ought never to have lured you,” answered 
the dealer. “I tempted you away from your best friends ; I am going 
to take you back to them.” 

“My friends !” gasped the painter. ‘“ Where—what friends *” 

“T am going to take you back to Tom Graystone and his daughter.” 

“No, Mocatti,” cried Laurence resolutely ; “‘ I left them when I was 
successful ; I will not go back to them now I have failed. No; I have 
not sunk low enough for that.” 

‘You will go back to them,” answered the dealer coolly, ‘‘ because 
you are ill, very ill, mon enfant,—and if you do not have friendship 
and pity and the tenderness of an innocent woman, you will die. 
You have been breathing the air of the great Dismal Swamp—where, 
among such flowers and luxuriance of foliage as would seem to be- 
long to Paradise, there is the poisoned atmosphere of the bottomless 
pit. Jai beau te précher la morale, n’est-ce pas, after what I have 
said to thee in the past. I was wrong, all wrong. The influence of 
your Princess has been fatal—poisonous. The antidote to that poison 
is to be found in the friendship of Amy Graystone. Do you think she 
will not open her arms to receive thee? If Divinity rejoices over the 
repentant sinner, shall not woman shed tears of rapture when the 
wanderer returns to her ?” 

“J will never go back to her.” 

** Bah! thou knowest not the sex. Ces blanches filles aux cheveux 
cendrés sont fait pour tout pardonner. Crest leur métier ici bas.” 

The chestnut steppers were nearing Charnock-street by this time. 
The gray dulness of the old quarter seemed to bring with it a sense of 
repose to the mind of Laurence Bell. They were not fair to look upon, 
those dingy streets, those smoke-blackened balconies that had once been 
green, those dirty flights of steps on which infantine squatters lingered 
to rest, those darksome areas at whose gates the potboy or the milk- 
man loitered for pleasant chat with that willing slattern who has 
“ maid-of-all-work” written across her grimy brow. These things were 
not beautiful; but they spoke to Laurence Bell of a peace which he 
had never known in that brilliant western world on the other side of 
Oxford-street. 

He made no further aitempt to oppose his Mentor. With the 
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thought of the woman he had abandoned, there arose in his mind the 
vision of a consoling angel bending over a bed of rest. Was it not 
rest, and rest only, for which he yearned now that the fever-dream of 
his life was over?—to hear Amy Graystone’s gentle voice once more, 
to feel the soft touch of that caressing hand ; to lie on the old homely 
chintz-covered sofa in the Charnock-street parlour, and to be lulled to 
sleep by the sound of those plaintive German waltzes she played so 
sweetly? Ah, if it were but possible—if, in the infinite compassion of 
a woman’s breast, there might be forgiveness and pity for such as him! 
His heart grew cold with a vague terror as he approached the familiar 
street; but stronger even than that terror was the hope that he might 
be forgiven, the yearning for sympathy and consolation. 

Had his old love come back to him all on a sudden? cries the 
reader. Out upon such falsehood to nature! No, reader; the Amy 
Graystone of his bright young dreams, the fair girl who was to have 
been his bride, was not she whom Laurence Bell so languished to be- 
hold; it was Amy the consoler, the pitying angel, the sister of charity, 
for whose presence his soul hungered. The roads of life all lead to- 
wards one goal, and there is no such thing as going backward on those 
mysterious pathways. Love was dead in the breast of the painter; the 
passion, the fever, the tempestuous feeling that had been inspired by a 
wicked woman, had worn themselves out. The touch of an icy hand 
had been laid upon the burning brain, paralysing its force, extinguish- 
ing its fire. Laurence Bell thought of his ambition and his love as of 
things that belonged to the past. 

“ How I loved that woman, Mocatti!” he said; “ how I believed in 
that picture! It was all a dream. I look back and wonder at my folly.” 

They were before Tom Graystone’s old house by this time. Mr. 
Mocatti and Laurence Bell alighted, and the elder gentleman sounded 
a thundering summons upon Mr. Graystone’s portal, while the unap- 
proachable groom paraded the chestnuts to and fro to the admiration 
of Charnock-street. 

The house had been always dingy of aspect, in common with all 
other habitations in that darksome district; but it is not in the 
nature of a good woman to leave any dwelling-place she occupies un- 
brightened by those little touches of feminine adornment that go some 
way to redeem its ugliness. Amy had hung caged singing-birds in the 
parlour-windows, and had made the apartment rural with floral decora- 
tion in the way of geranium and mignonette. The birds and the 
geraniums had been the occupation of the young lady’s morning hours, 
after the all-important question of dinner had been duly discussed and 
decided in solemn counsel with the friendly old cook and housekeeper 
who had “ done for” Mr. Graystone since his daughter’s childhood. 
Laurence had wasted many a sunny half-hour very pleasantly while 
assisting in the cultivation of the geraniums, or administering to the 
necessities of the birds; and his heart grew chill to-day when he saw 











that the birds had disappeared, and that all the bright flowers Amy 
had tended so carefully were now represented by one withered gera- 
nium, black, dry, and leafless as some storm-blasted oak. 

This neglect seemed like a reproach to the remorseful soul of the 
painter. Ah, what sorrow there must have been in that house before 
the flowers faded and died, and the old pleasant attendance on the pet 
birds became a trouble too great to be borne! What a story of desola- 
tion was told by that one withered geranium ! 

Mr. Mocatti had to repeat his summons before the door was opened, 
and Laurence Bell had ample leisure to scrutinise the exterior of that 
house which had so long been his home. Everywhere the stamp of 
desolation was visible. The steps were dirty—those steps whereon 
Betsy, the faithful housekeeper, had loved to lavish her morning 
labours. Vagrant morsels of straw and scraps of waste-paper, gaudy 
fragments of posters torn from a neighbouring hoarding, littered the 
threshold ; a vagabond artist had chalked youth’s conventional ideal of 
mankind upon the door—a creature with a frying-pan for a head and 
toasting-forks for extremities. Ah, what a painful thing it is to go 
back to any familiar place after many months of utter severance from 
its inhabitants! What vague fears, what shapeless terrors, crowd into 
the mind of the returning wanderer as he nears the threshold! 

At last there sounded a step in the passage—not Betsy’s familiar 
footstep, brisk and cheery of sound, but the feeble slippered shuffle of 
slattern age. Then came a clanking of chains and withdrawing of 
bolts ; and the two men looked at each other—Mr. Mocatti vexed and 
disappointed, Laurence with unspeakable terrors in his face. 

“They are out of town,” said the dealer. “ Zu voila tout interdit. 
C'est un peu mal a propos j’en conviens. If the patriarch had been away 
from his tents when the returning prodigal came home, who shall say 
that the prodigal would not have gone back to his bad ways? Life is 
at best but a question of opportunity.” 

The door was opened while Mr. Mocatti moralised, and a grimy old 
woman peered out at the visitors. 

“Mr. Graystone is out of town?” said the dealer. 

“Yes, sir; he’s been away these many months.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, sir. He went afore Christmas. His daughter’s ’elth was so 
bad, you see, sir; and the doctor, he say as she must go somewheres 
where it was warmer like, which they went to the Isle of Wight.” 

Laurence was ghastly pale when his Mentor turned to look at him. 

** Miss Graystone was ill, then?” said Mocatti. 

“Yes, sir; she enjoyed very pore ’elth. The doctors do say as 
she’s in a declined; and Mr. Graystone he was dreadful cut up about 
it. So they went off somewheres in the Isle of Wight, and Betsy with 
them; which you may remember Betsy, sir, as was Mr. Graystone’s 
housekeeper.” 
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“Do you know if Miss Graystone has recovered?” asked Laurence ; 
“if—if her health is better than when she left town ?” 

“T do not, sir,” answered the slattern, who had been adjusting her 
dingy cap and smoothing her grimy apron, as if she would fain have 
modified the shortcomings of her attire even at this last moment. 
“You see, sir, I have kep’ the house while Mr. Graystone have been 
away; which I do it for the sake of house-rent, my husband bein’ in 
the perlece, and his beat lyin’ this way. But I have heard nothink of 
Mr. Graystone nor the young lady since they left, only I should think 
if she had got well, they’d have come home before now; which I know 
Mr. Graystone didn’t intend to stop away anythink like so long as he 
have stopped.” 

This was all the custodian of the house could communicate. She 
did not know Mr. Graystone’s address. No letters ever came for him, 
and she had found no occasion to write to him. But Mr. Mocatti 
assured Laurence that he would find out the address before noon next 
day. 

“T know plenty of Tom Graystone’s friends,” he said. “We'll run 
down to the Island to-morrow afternoon.” 

“‘T should like to look round the parlour,” Mr. Bell said, with an 
appealing glance at his patron. 

The woman unlocked the door, and the two men went into the 
room. The dust was lying thick on the familiar furniture, so unut- 
terably shabby and common after the classic splendours of Adrian’s 
Villa. There was the little piano on which Amy had played ; by which 
he had sat so often in the twilight, at peace with himself and the 
world, rich in hope and ambition, richer in the consciousness that he 
was beloved. 

And he had exchanged all this—for what? For a brief intoxica- 
tion, a too transient enchantment; for the privilege of lying at the feet 
of a cruel goddess, to do homage to the beauty that was unattainable 
as the glory of the stars. 

It was over. He had awakened from the dream; but he was no 
nearer to the peace of those calm waking hours that had gone before 
it. The dram-drinker may discover the poisonous influence of his fiery 
liquors, and may confess with shame-bowed head that it is a foolish 
thing to be a drunkard; but can he go back to the cool syllabubs and 
home-made wines of his boyhood? Ah no; the sense to which these 
innocent things were pleasant has been lost for ever. The lava-flood 
has swept over the mountain, and the flowers may bloom there never 
more. 

“Miss Graystone took her birds away with her?” Laurence asked, 
looking at the nails on which the cages had been wont to hang. 

“No, sir; miss gave the canary and the linnet to a young friend 
before she left. She said as they’d be well cared for.” 

“ And the flowers that used to be in the windows ?” 
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“She give them away too, sir, to another young persing; and a 
many books, and drorings, and such-like. She give ’em away to two 
or three young persings as had been her companions.” 

It was a small thing that Amy Graystone should have made a few 
little presents to her friends before she left London; but in the mind 
of Laurence Bell the circumstance took a sinister meaning. Was not 
this giving away of pet birds and flowers, favourite books, and little 
girlish treasures, a kind of farewell to life? Did it not suggest the 
idea that Amy Graystone must have fancied this leave-taking a final 
one? 

Laurence said as much to Mr. Mocatti while that gentleman was 
driving him to North Audley-street. 

“ Que de bétises!” cried the dealer. “ Cette jeunesse suffers a little 
because one quits her, and one thinks that she must die. One has but 
to follow her and to tell her one is penitent, and Tom Graystone may 
give the doctors their congé.” 


SCENE THE SIXTH :—IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


Mr. Mocarti and his protégé started for Portsmouth at noon on the 
following day. The dealer, who knew almost everybody worth knowing 
in London, had very little difficulty in discovering the whereabouts of 
Thomas Graystone. A reliable informant assured him that the painter 
was to be found at Bonchurch; and Antonio Mocatti pledged himself 
to conduct Laurence Bell with all possible expedition to the feet of the 
woman he had wronged. 

There were no more symptoms of opposition on the part of the 
painter himself. The pride which had made him recoil from the idea 
of reconciliation yesterday had no part in his mind to-day. He lan- 
guished for the presence of Amy Graystone more ardently than in the 
days when her image had mixed itself with every vision of the future. 
All the infamy of his past conduct came home to him with redoubled 
force, now that he had escaped from the fatal enchantment in which 
Giulia d’Aspramonte held the souls of her slaves. He longed to ac- 
knowledge his remorse, and to implore pardon. 

The world, which knew Mr. Mocatti only as the trader and the spe- 
culator, would have wondered to behold him watching over and sustain- 
ing his broken-down protégé during that journey to the Isle of Wight. 

Laurence Bell had need of a stronger will than his own to sustain 
him in this extremity. Eager as he was to see Amy Graystone, he 
would have turned back before the end of the journey, if Mr. Mocatti 
had not been at hand to ridicule his fears and to rekindle the feeble 
spark of hope that was perpetually being extinguished in his dejected 
soul. 

The midday express carried the travellers to Portsmouth at the 
usual high-pressure rate. There was little delay at the Southsea Pier, 
and it was still quite early in the afternoon when the two men stood 
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on the deck of the steamer, looking out over a sunlit sea. There is 
no better consoler than the Ocean, when her pure breath and melody- 
breathing voice come freshly on the travel-worn wanderer. Even 
Laurence Bell’s drooping spirits revived somewhat under that soothing 
influence. 

He leant against the bulwarks, and looked out over the dancing 
waters, above which the coast rose bright with spring verdure, gay with 
white-walled villas and floating pennants. The boat skimmed the 
buoyant waves with a motion light and swift as a sea-bird. Never had 
boat sailed so fast since man first built himself a home upon the wa- 
ters; or so it seemed to Laurence Bell. He was near his old friends 
now. Ah, how would they look upon him in his hour of remorse? Was 
there any hope of pardon and pity? Alas for him, the fatal glamour 
hung about him even yet; even yet, when his meeting with Amy Gray- 
stone appeared only a question of so many minutes—even now, while 
the winds and waters were carrying him to Amy, his soul went back 
to that fatal enchantress whose wiles had wrought his ruin. 

“Do you think she will be sorry for my failure, Mocatti?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Do I think Miss Graystone will be sorry for your failure? But 
yes; is it not in her nature to be sorry for everything that afflicts 
you?” 

“Will Giulia d’Aspramonte be sorry ?” said Laurence impatiently. 
“Tt was of her I was speaking.” 

“Then do not speak to me the name of that woman again. Will 
she be sorry! Are the cockatrices sorry when their looks are death to 
poor little feeble sparrows? Is the laughing-hyena sorry for the foolish 
lamb whose bones she comes to pick? Nature makes treachery and 
cruelty innate in these creatures, and why not sometimes in men and 
women? In the piece of mechanism that Madame d’Aspramonte calls 
her heart there are no springs that move in sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of other people. Cette femme souffre lorsqwelle s’apergoit @une petite 
ride de plus au front; mais elle n’est pas le moins du monde émue de 
la mort Pun homme.” 

The boat was grinding against the outworks of Ryde Pier by this 
time. Mr. Mocatti and his companion disembarked, and made their 
way straight to the end of the pier, where the dealer chartered the 
best two-horse fly procurable at five minutes’ notice; and after a delay 
only sufficient for the consumption of seltzer-and-brandy on the part 
of that gentleman, whose braided coat and general splendour of appear- 
ance struck awe into the minds of all beholders, the travellers started 
for Bonchurch. 

There was little talk between the two men during that hurried 
drive through the pleasant silvan country, where all the hedges were 
bright with young leaves, and the air perfumed with wild spring- 
flowers. Laurence grew feverishly anxious as the dreaded and yet 
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desired meeting grew nearer and nearer. Mr. Mocatti had enough 
to do to watch the face of his protégé with doubt and misgiving. 

Had his young Raffaelle indeed withered and perished utterly 
amid that malstrém of passion into whose deadly circle the dealer 
himself had precipitated him ? 

“ Has that woman lost me my Raffaelle for always?” he said to 
himself. “Ah, no; I will not believe it. Was there ever the man 
yet who died for the love of woman? No; a thousand times no. 
Men have died, and worms have eaten them; mais Pamour n’y est pour 
rien dans Vaffaire. My Laurence will see cetle jeunesse. Il y aura une scene 
larmoyante, et puis les noces. He will be a citizen, and pay taxes, and 
eat butcher’s meat, and become the father of children with dirty noses. 
Ah, great Heaven! why must the nose of infancy be always thus dirty? 
He will not be the great inspired creature I have dreamed of, to earn 
me twenty thousand pounds by a single picture. He will not go up 
into the skies with Gretchen, or descend into the shades with Faust ; 
but he will paint me boilers of pots, and scenes from his English Wil- 
liams, and his Abbé of Wakefield, and his Bride of Kenilworth; and I 
will be content. Ah, let me but see the life-blood come back to his 
poor pallid cheeks, the force return to his extenuated limbs, and I 
will be content; for I am foolish enough to feel, in some kind, the 
love of a father for this young imbecile.” 

Thus ran the thoughts of Mr. Mocatti as the flyman drove his 
horses along the narrow dusty roads, alighting every now and then 
when the hills were steep to lead his obedient animals. The outlines 
of budding oak and bursting elm, hillside and hedgerow, lost something 
of their sharpness in the eyes of the dealer as he meditated on his com- 
panion’s destiny. He was daily and hourly awakening more fully to 
the consciousness that a man of business is very foolish when he allows 
himself to become in the smallest degree a man of feeling. 

“If old Benjamin d’Aspramonte had never seen that woman stand- 
ing at the door of her father’s tavern—ah, how she was beautiful in 
those days, like a Susanna by Giorgione!—I might have been the 
father of a son almost as old as this jowvenceau,” he said to himself 
presently. 

They were at Bonchurch by this time. The dark groves of ever- 
greens, the glimpses of ocean, the massy cliffs and verdant glades were 
intensely beautiful to the eyes of men who had of late beheld nature in 
no wilder or grander form than she assumes in Hyde Park. 

The delicious calm of the country, the feast of colour, the divine 
purity of the atmosphere, were delightful to the weary soul of Laurence 
Bell, and he must have been something less than a true artist if he 
had not been able to lose all sense of his own sorrows, and even of his 
own identity, in the rapturous contemplation of that lovely scene. 
For a moment at least the divinity of the universe held all his senses 
by its spell; for a moment he was a thorough Pantheist, and it was 
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sufficient happiness to be an atom in this wonderful world of light and 
colour. 

Mr. Mocatti watched his companion’s altered face as the two men 
strolled away from the hotel where they had left their vehicle, and 
where the dealer had given his orders about dinner, with all other 
orders necessary for the comfort of himself and his protégé. At this 
early period of the year there were only a few quict invalids at Bon- 
church, and there was ample accommodation for the new-comers. 

“Come, then,” cried the enthusiastic Mocatti, “thou art better 
already, my Lawrence. I see the healthy flesh-tints coming back—if 
ever so little—to thy poor pallid cheeks, and I am content. Thou 
wilt leave off to cough that little dry hacking cough which excruciates 
me the nerves. Thou wilt find thy Amy, and all will be well.” 

“Let us go at once to look for her,” said Laurence. ‘ You cannot 
tell how I dread meeting those two people, even while I am lan- 
guishing for the moment of our meeting.” 

“We will find them after we have dined,” answered Mocatti, be- 
coming suddenly practical; “thou art too weak and too nervous to 
bear more excitement just yet. Thou shalt see thy friends after that 
thou hast taken the wing of a chicken and half a bottle of Manzanilla. 
Be sure the prodigal stopped to eat a handful of dates, or to drink a 
draught of the vin du pays, before his father saw him afar off.” 

Laurence pleaded hard for an immediate visit to Mr. Graystone’s 
abode; but Mocatti was inexorable. And as the painter did not know 
the address of his old master’s lodging, he was fain to submit. 

“ Nous trons flaner pour un petit quart Pheure, while that they pre- 
pare us the dinner,” said the dealer. “We will go and look at the 
church. It is all near, and it is one of the spectacles of the place. 
Thou wilt use it for a background in a tableau de genre—two young 
girls in black, who kneel upon a new-made grave, in lifting the eyes to 
heaven—one of those pictures they call ‘ goody,’ and which sell—ah, 
how they sell !—or an old man contemplative. But look, /e voild, the 
very man; the head bowed, as with grief; the hands clasped; the air 
distracted. 1 se pose comme expres.” 

They were standing at the gate of the churchyard, and from that 
spot they beheld a figure, which in its pose and surroundings might 
indeed have made the subject of a picture. 

It was the figure of an elderly man, who stood in a meditative atti- 
tude, looking down at a new-made grave. His elbow rested on a moss- 
grown headstone by the side of that patch of newly-laid turf, and his 
back was turned to the two men standing at the gate. In one idle 
hand a garland of wild spring-flowers, wood-anemones and violets, 
hung loosely, and in that listless hand and in the posture of the 
drooping head the universal language of sorrow told a story that goes 

home to all hearts. Even the worldly Neapolitan was touched a little 
by this picture. 
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‘Ts it not strange, then, that in a world where there is such sorrow 
as that, there can_exist a woman cold and hard like Giulia d’Aspra- 
monte ?—a woman who has something under the left ribs that. moves 
with a measured pulsation, but who has no sense or sentiment in com- 
mon with the people who suffer as that old man yonder suffers. What 
would a new-made grave be to that woman? So much discoloured turf. 
And she was born like that, Laurence Bell. She jilted me at seventeen 
years of age, and laughed in my face when she saw my sorrow. Bah! 
why do I harp upon her thus? Lille ne vaut pas la peine que je la déteste,” 

Mr. Mocatti gave himself a little impatient shrug, as if he would 
fain have shaken off all recollection of Madame d’Aspramonte. Un- 
happily these grand Juno-like creatures, with flashing Italian eyes, 
have a terrible power over the hearts of weak mankind. What is it, 
that subtle influence, so undefinable, so irresistible ? It cannot surely 
be love; for that is a sentiment which involves higher and purer feelings 
than can ever be awakened in the breast of man by such a woman as 
Giulia d’Aspramonte. 

Is this power animal magnetism or witchcraft? It must needs be 
one or the other. 

‘ The dealer opened the gate, and he and Laurence Bell went into 
the churchyard. They had occasion to pass that solitary mourner by 
the new-made grave, and they went softly, inspired with an instinctive 
respect by the aspect of sorrow. Quietly as they both walked, their 
footsteps sounded in the stillness of the place, and the mourner started 
from his reverie and turned to look at them. 

The mourner was Tom Graystone. For some moments he stood 
looking at them in a strange dreamy way, almost as if he had been 
trying to recall their faces, or to remember when and where he had 
seen them before. While he contemplated the intruders thus, like a 
sleep-walker too suddenly recalled to the waking world, Laurence Bell 
and his companion stood before him transfixed. The countenances of 
both were impressed with an undefined terror; but the painter’s face 
was like the face of the dead. 

The silence was not of long duration. After that brief pause of 
surprise and bewilderment, Tom Graystone sprang towards his old 
pupil with a cry of rage. 

“You here!” he gasped—* you/ O God, it needed only this!” 

“‘ Mr. Graystone, I come to be forgiven.” 

“Forgiven! Do you come here to insult me—to insult my daugh- 
ter—to profane the resting-place of the dead ?” 

“The dead!” cried Laurence Bell, falling on his knees beside the 
new-made grave. 

What need had he to question the mourner? His guilty conscience 
told him who lay beneath that spot of earth. Was there any possible 
loss which could affect Thomas Graystone so keenly except the loss of 
his only child ? 
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Mr. Mocatti was not slow to grasp the significance of that scene. 
He felt that the situation was one in which he was eminently de trop. 

“ Le pauvre homme m’en veut, sans doute,” he said to himself. “Je 
m’effacerat.” 

He did not go far, but waited discreetly outside the little church- 
yard until his protégé should appear. 

“ C'est assez ennuyant,” he reflected. “ La poverina might have 
been the young man’s redeeming angel; and nothing would do for her 
but she must die.” 

While the dealer paced slowly to and fro, keeping guard over the 
gate of the churchyard, Laurence Bell knelt by that nameless grave, 
where the turf still bore the impress of the gravedigger’s handiwork. 
His face was hidden in his hands, and he was sobbing like a child. 

Tom Graystone watched him with angry eyes. Was he to pity this 
traitor and renegade because he shed a few weak tears at sight of the 
ruin he had wrought? Was he to forgive the wretch who had blighted 
his darling’s life because he came to make a tragical scene beside her 
grave? These tears might be the scalding drops of real anguish, or 
the formula of hypocrisy; this repentance might be real or unreal. 
This was a question which Thomas Graystone did not trouble himself 
to consider. What did it matter? The tears could not touch the uncon- 
scious dead. The repentance that came so late was worse than mockery. 

“My daughter was six months dying, Laurence Bell,” cried the old 
man in a cold hard voice. ‘ You have managed matters very carefully 
so as to escape her reproaches; but wouldn’t it have been as well to 
stay away altogether? She only died on Thursday week.” 

“‘T came to ask her forgiveness—to tell her what misery my mad- 
ness had brought upon me. I came because I feel that the hand of 
death is on me; and I had nothing to ask except her forgiveness—no 
after-thought, no hope but that. I have played my life, and lost it. 
I came to acknowledge my folly. O God!” cried the young man, 
starting to his feet with a sudden wildness of menner, “can she be 
really dead? Is this some trick you are playing upon me—some 
vengeance you have planned? If it is so, take care how you play upon 
me. The distance between me and madness is a very narrow one. I 
tell you to be careful, Mr. Graystone. It is a dangerous thing to trifle 
with a desperate man. I will not believe that she is dead. I will not 
believe that I am too late.” 

“A little more than one week too late, Mr. Bell!” answered 
Thomas Graystone, as utterly unmoved by the painter’s passion as he 
had been by the despair that preceded it. “It is nearly a year since 
you turned your back on me and my daughter. There might have been 
some period during that year in which your repentance would not have 
been too late. I saw my child die, Laurence Bell ; I saw her die—inch 
by inch—and you were the sole cause of her death. From the hour 

in which you left us to follow your Italian adventuress, my daughter 
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faded. O Ged, how patient she was !—how bravely she bore her mar- 
tyrdom !—how nobly she struggled—for my sake! I knew it all; and 
there were times in which I could have come to you to beseech your 
return—to beg as a favour that you would condescend to come back 
and assume your old position as my daughter’s suitor. And you know 
how from the first I had set my face against my dear one’s engage- 
ment. I should have come to you—yes, Laurence Bell, I should have 
come to supplicate your pity for my child—if I had not known how 
useless such a degrading course would have been.” 

“QO, if you had but come!” said Laurence, with a sigh that was 
almost a groan. 

“ Tf I had come—what then? I should have found you at the feet 
of that woman. I had the means of knowing your mode of life ; and I 
knew that you were a slave, a willing slave, a besotted wretch, who had 
no desire to shake off his vile bondage. Would you have forsaken your 
Italian patroness to return to my daughter? No, Mr. Bell, you would 
not—and you know that you would not. Why are you here to-day ? 
What brought you to this place? Was it because your heart yearned 
for my poor child? No; you came because that other woman has done 
with you. Ah, Mr. Bell, your face tells me I have hit the truth. A 
word from that woman, and you would go back to her—without stop- 
ping to ask if my poor girl forgave you before she died.” 

After this there came a silence. Laurence Bell seemed stricken 
with a kind of numbness. He stood looking down at the grave, trying 
to realise the sense of his loss. 

“T cannot speak of her,” he gasped, in a choking voice ; “I cannot 
understand. I—O God, isit true? Have I killed her ?” 

“As surely as ever there was murder done upon this earth since 
Cain slew his brother. She forgave you, and spoke of you with all her 
old sweetness. God may forgive you by and by, if there is any truth 
in your repentance ; but do not ask forgiveness of me.” 

These were the last words which Thomas Graystone spoke to his 
old pupil. He knelt by the grave, and laid down his garland of wood- 
anemones and violets with a gentle hand. It was the only approach to 
a caress which he could now give to her who had been the one dear 
delight of his life for more than eighteen years. He lingered a few mo- 
ments, looking tenderly down at the flowers, and then went quietly away 
by another gate than that near which Mr. Mocatti waited for his protégé. 

The dealer lost patience altogether, at last, after having waited 
for nearly an hour. He shrunk with a keen sense of shame from any 
encounter with the father of that gentle girl whose happiness he had 
plotted to destroy ; and he scarcely cared to reénter the churchyard 
unless assured that Mr. Graystone had quitted it. But after looking 
at his watch, and finding how long he had been waiting, Mr. Mocatti 
took courage, and went with cautious footsteps to reconnoitre. 

No sound of voices greeted his ear as he approached the spot where 
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Amy Graystone lay buried. The stillness sent a chill to his heart. 
The sense of his own iniquity had suddenly become very oppressive to 
this worldling’s soul. Was there to be no end to the consequences of 
his little stroke of diplomacy, his clever little plan for developing to 
the utmost the genius of his protégé ? Was there to be no limit to the 
mischief he had done so unwittingly ? 

He found Laurence Bell prostrate upon the new-made grave, and 
his first thought was one of unspeakable horror. He thought the 
chord had snapped, and that the earthly career of his protégé had 
ended upon a woman’s grave. 

It was not so. The young man rose at the sound of his Mentor’s 
voice, and stood before him pallid as death itself, but very quiet. 

“Is this your work or mine, Mocatti?” he said, in a low hoarse 
voice. “I think I should have been true to her, and happy with her, 
if you had let me alone. But I don’t know; it may have been in my 
nature to be false. Come, let us get back to Ryde.” 

* Back to Ryde! What for ?” 

“To catch the next boat for Portsmouth.” 

**'You want to go back to town ?” 

“Yes; at once.” 

“But why, then? I brought you away from London chiefly be- 
cause you want rest. Do you think you have any less need of rest 
after the shock of this bad news? Come, mon ami, we will go back 
to the hotel. A spoiled dinner is better than no dinner. Tw es péle 
comme un mort. Courage, courage, ami! elle était poitrinaire, cette pauvre 
jeune fille. Nest-ce pas que je te Vai dit souvent, autrefois? Il ne faut pas 
te reprocher parcequ’elle avait une faible santé. Come!” 

“And you think that I will stay in this place, Mocatti—in this 
place, where the very sky and sea talk to me of my misery? No; I 
must go back—immediately.” 

* For what ?” 

‘TI have business in London—important business.” 

“What kind of business ?” 

“That is no question for you.” 

“But yes, it is a question for me, and a question that I will ask 
till I have had your answer. Have I not given myself trouble enough 
about you in running this way and that way like a man distraught? 
Have I not made a sacrifice of myself and my own interests in order 
to watch you and to take care of you; and am I to be kept at arm’s- 
length, after all? I demand to know your business in town.” 

“T want to see that woman. I want to tell her what she has done.” 

“ And do you think that she will care? Do you think that—you, 
who know her ?” 

“T do not ask myself that,” answered Laurence, speaking with un- 
wonted rapidity in the fever and hurry that had taken possession of 
him. ‘She shall know what she has done; she shall be told the 
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nature of her work. She shall be told of my disgust, my loathing ; 
the poisonous hatred which her infamy inspires in my breast.” 

“ And again I ask you, do you think that she will care? Imbecile, 
have you yet to know that those things are her triumphs? A young 
girl broken-hearted ; a father’s hairs grown prematurely white ; a mad 
passionate fool beating out his brains in a savage rage against her 
cruelty—what are these except an ovation the more offered to her 
beauty? You shall not go to see that woman; you shall not go fresh 
from this grave to her presence.” 

It was not without considerable difficulty that Mr. Mocatti at last 
succeeded in persuading Laurence Bell to abandon his design of start- 
ing immediately on the return journey. He did succeed at last, how- 
ever; but he saw that it was rather because Laurence was utterly worn 
out and helpless than because he was consentient. 

They went back to the hotel, where Mr. Mocatti dined very miser- 
ably on lukewarm chicken and tepid asparagus, while Laurence sat by 
a window looking out into vacancy. After dinner, the young man 
went to his room, and the dealer went out alone to walk by the sea, 
and to meditate upon the perplexities of existence. 

“How should I know that I had to deal with such people?” he 
said to himself, as he reviewed his intercourse with his’ protégé, and 
repented of the evil he had done. “ Was not I jilted by that woman, 
and my heart as near breaking as it is in the nature of ordinary hearts? 
and am I any the worse for what I suffered at her hands? But I part 
these two foolish creatures, and behold, one breaks her heart and dies 
outright, and the other goes distraught and can paint me no more pic- 
tures. I try to kindle a fire, and I set loose an imprisoned volcano ; 
and then I ask myself how could I have foreseen so much mischief ?” 

Musing thus, Antonio Mocatti spent a very miserable evening, re- 
gardless of all the glory and beauty of sky and ocean. He went to the 
painter’s room early next morning, anxious to see what soothing influ- 
ence a night’s rest might have exercised upon the troubled brain. 

The bird had flown. <A line—blotted and blurred as only the hand 
of the writer whose brain is distracted blots and blurs the paper it 
travels over—told him that Laurence Bell was on his way to London. 

“T shall not go near her,” he wrote. “You are right ; she would 
not care. What is it to her, who has no heart, that the hearts of 
others should suffer or should break? I am going back to town, 
because I cannot endure to inhabit the place that holds Amy Gray- 
stone’s grave, and because I want to get to my work. 

“Do not give yourself any further concern about me, Mocatti; you 
shall not hear of me again till I have returned to my old habits ot 
industry. I shall go straight to the lodgings at Notting-hill, and will 
send for you as soon as I have anything on my easel.” 

“ He is trying to throw dust in my eyes,” cried the infuriated Mo- 
catti; “he has gone back to London to see that woman.” 

















